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SPRAGUE-SELLS  COOK  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


The  ^'Old  Reliable"  Line 

•  For  nearly  fifty  years,  Sprague-Sells 
cook  room  equipment  has  been  the 
standard  of  the  canning  industry.  Units 
like  those  shown  on  this  page  are  in 
daily  use  in  thousands  of  canneries  all 
over  the  world. 

Sprague-Sells  equipment  is  noted  for 
its  sturdy,  safe,  and  reliable  design  and 
construction,  yet  our  prices  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  low. 

Mail  in  the  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200  show¬ 
ing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line  of 
canningequipmentfor<7//food  products. 


Horizontal  Retort 

Simple  to  install  and  operate. 
Requires  no  hoist. 


Standard  Retort 

A  vertical,  all  steel  welded  retort 
made  in  one,  two,  three,  and 
four-crate  sizes. 


Hawkins  Hoist 

For  serving  any  number  of  retorts 
installed  in  a  straight  line. 


Sanitary  Can  Washer 

Uses  both  steam  and  water  to 
wash,  rinse,  and  sterilize  cans 
thoroughly. 


Cooling  Tank 

Built  in  any  size  required,  single 
or  double  width,  straight  away  or 
with  turn,  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Can  Dryer 

Wipes  cans  perfectly  dry  to 
allow  immediate  labeling  and 
avoid  rusting. 


Peerless  Steam  Hoist 

A  safe,  reliable  circle  hoist  for 
serving  any  number  of  vertical 
retorts  up  to  sixteen. 


Perforated  Crate 

Made  of  solid  perforated  metal, 
Very  strong  and  sturdy. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 
Equipment 

We  supply  complete  lines  of 
equipment  for  the  following 
products.  All  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  cata¬ 
log  No.  200. 

Corn  Peaches 

Peas  Apricots 

Tomatoes  Apples 

Tomato  Pears 

Products  Other  Fruits 

Beans  Meat  Products 

Beets  Sea  Foods 

Pumpkin  Etc.,  etc. 


SEND 

FOR 

THU 

BOOK 


Standard  Crate 

Slatted  sides  and  perforated  bot¬ 
tom.  Strong  and  reliable. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  CataloK 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Addresi. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 

Armstrong  Paint  A  Varnish  Co. 
Texaco  Can  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
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On  your  shipping  cases  — and 
in  all  your  promotion— gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
"Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "natural "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 


in  Cans.  "There  are  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogan.  Use  it! 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


WHAT’S  THE  USE? — The  Patman  bill  is  aimed 
to  end  unfair  or  unearned  discounts,  in  other 
words  unfair  trading.  But  what’s  the  use  get¬ 
ting  legislation  of  this  kind  enacted  in  the  present 
frame  of  mind  of  the  general  public?  It  will  simply 
make  more  liars  and  cheaters,  for  it  will  not  be  en¬ 
forced.  Piling  laws  on  top  of  laws  does  not  make  peo¬ 
ple  more  lawful,  but  just  the  reverse:  it  breeds  disre¬ 
spect  for  all  law. 

The  Israelites  were  the  chosen  people  of  God;  to 
them,  through  Moses,  were  given  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  famous  today  even  among  educated  infidels. 
Yet  as  a  nation  they  permitted  their  “doctors,”  the 
Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  and  their  associates  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  laws  and  their  enforcement, 
to  make  so  many  regulations,  prohibitions  and  rulings 
(laws)  that  the  Lord’s  commitment  to  Moses  was 
smothered,  overlooked  and  forgotten,  and  despite  dire 
warning  that  destruction  of  their  great  temple  and 
nation  would  follow,  unless  they  returned  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  stubbornly  went  on  adding  restrictions 
upon  restrictions — laws,  laws  and  more  laws  imposed 
upon  the  people  (but  never  observed  by  the  law¬ 
makers)  until  the  Almighty  seemingly  lost  His  pati¬ 
ence  and  put  into  effect  the  warning  He  had  given: 
Jerusalem,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  the  then 
known  world,  with  the  greatest  temple  whose  fame 
will  never  die;  the  city  which  drew  to  it  upwards  of 
three  million  Israelites  on  festival  occasions,  and  with 
all  its  inhabitants  were  totally  and  completely  destroy¬ 
ed — “not  a  stone  left  upon  a  stone” — the  nation  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  must  remain  so 
until  the  end  of  time.  All  of  this  because  they  knew 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  but  they  refused 
to  change  and  preferred  to  resort  to  laws  and  more 
laws  to  cover  their  dishonesty. 

NRA  offered  our  country  a  new  testament,  based 
upon  the  golden  rule,  or  in  other  words  “square  deal¬ 
ing,”  and  the  country  as  a  whole  and  all  business 
seemed  to  rise  up  to  welcome  it.  Every  man  said  all 
he  wanted  was  a  chance  to  play  fair,  and  his  fellow 
men  to  do  likewise.  Codes  of  fair  dealing  were  to  be 
those  golden  rules.  But  immediately  the  shifty  began 
to  try  to  bend  the  making  of  these  Codes  to  their  own 


particular  advantage ;  others  to  impede  them  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  adoption,  and,  after  passage,  to  wreck  them 
by  non-compliance  —  for  exactly  the  same  reason  as 
with  the  Israelites — ^they  did  not  want  to  change  their 
methods ;  they  wanted  to  continue  to  play  their  games 
as  they  saw  fit,  unrestricted  and  unhampered.  If  you 
want  evidence  of  this  read  the  testimony  produced  at 
the  Congressional  investigation  into  special  rebates 
and  allowances  made  to  the  great  chains,  by  our  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  traders.  Go  back  and  read  the 
testimony  produced  during  the  great  banking  debacle ; 
the  actions  of  our  financiers.  Read  the  testimony,  and 
note  the  effrontery  of  the  present  investigation  into 
the  great  utilities  and  holding  companies ;  and  do  not 
fail  to  note  the  actions  of  our  present  law-makers,  the 
politicians.  If  history  be  not  repeating  itself,  then 
our  sense  of  proportions  is  all  awry.  Go  on  the  way 
we  are  going,  and  expect  history  to  again  repeat  itself 
in  the  ultimate  results. 

More  definitely  to  the  point,  every  canner  who  ever 
sold  the  A.  &  P.  knew  he  had  to  allow  5  per  cent  to 
their  buying  agent.  That  agent  served  his  principle 
magnificently  in  buying  for  it  to  the  very  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  so  the  service  was  to  his  principle  never  to 
the  seller.  Consequently  the  5  per  cent  demand  was 
simply  the  result  of  power — the  greatness  of  the  orders 
and  the  promptness  and  safety  of  payment — not  for 
services  rendered.  And  therefore  it  was  never  justifi¬ 
able.  The  mere  fact  that  the  sellers  willingly  granted 
it  did  not  remove  the  injustice.  So  the  Patman  bill 
to  prevent  unfair  discounts  of  every  kind;  to  confine 
“brokerage”  to  those  who  actually  render  service  for 
the  payment,  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  if  it 
would  only  work.  But  it  won’t.  Read  the  testimony 
of  F.  E.  Booth  &  Co.,  fish  canners,  whose  Code  forbid 
the  granting  of  this  5  per  cent  discount,  but  who,  cut 
off  from  further  orders  on  that  account,  found  a  way 
to  grant  it,  as  did  many  others.  This  is  cited  here 
merely  as  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  others,  who,  the 
testimony  shows,  were  doing  the  same  thing.  Be  it 
said  that  the  Code  was  going  rapidly  to  pieces  when 
this  was  done ;  but  that  merely  enhances  the  argument 
we  have  been  making. 

Laws  and  Codes  do  not  make  men  honest. 

Humanity  must  return  to  “first  principles.” 
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And  speaking  of  Codes:  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
Consumers  Board  went  with  the  passing  of  the  NRA. 

As  time  goes  on  the  gravity  of  the  loss  in  this  valiant 
attempt  to  bring  humanity  back  to  first  principles  is 
growing  and  will  continue  to  loom  larger  and  larger. 
This  Consumers  Board,  although  hated  by  a  good  many 
of  our  own  readers,  was  serving  and  could  serve  the 
canning  industry  as  nothing  else  had  ever  done.  They 
were  spreading  the  value  of  canned  foods  as  such,  and 
the  consuming  public  had  confidence  in  them.  We  have 
lost  a  real  friend.  They  are  carrying  on,  and  we  hope 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

*  *  « 

Gloomy  predictions  of  “the  enormous”  packs  about 
to  be  made,  are  coming  out  of  high  places.  Don’t  be 
stampeded.  “There’s  many  a  slip  between  cup  and 
lip.”  Those  packs  have  not  yet  been  made.  Maybe 
they  will  be, — BUT  What  had  you  better  do?  We 
made  an  expression  last  week  that  we  like,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  egotism.  It  was  this :  “In  times  of  big  crop 
yields  you  never  saved  anything  but  the  best.”  Now 
did  you? 

If  you  take  in  everything  that  is  brought  to  you 
under  contract;  if  you  put  into  cans  everything  that 
comes  in — presupposing  that  the  immense  yields  from 
the  heavy  acreages  materialize  as  now  promised — ^you 
know  you  will  face  two  inevitable  conditions.  First, 
that  your  equipment  will  be  heavily  overloaded.  And 
you  know  what  that  means.  Secondly,  that  the. load 
of  poor  quality  canned  foods  turned  out  in  consequence 
of  that  equipment  overloading,  will  break  the  back  of 
the  market,  and  the  prices,  on  all  goods,  and  clean  out 
your  bank  account.  A  third  thing  might  be  mentioned : 
difficulties  about  getting  futures  delivered. 

If  I  were  a  canner  I  think  I  would  call  in  my  grow¬ 
ers  (the  contract  holders)  and  laying  cards  upon  the 
table,  explain  just  what  faces  all  of  you:  the  dangers 
of  a  glut  in  packs,  below  cost  prices,  possible  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  failure  to  pay  for  crops,  UNLESS  the 
growers  pick  only  the  prime;  deliver  only  their  own 
acreages;  observe  rigidly  picking  and  delivery-time 
orders  so  as  to  keep  from  clogging  the  factory,  and  in 
a  word  help,  because  the  interests  are  mutual.  Grow¬ 
ers  can  understand  this,  and  with  this  open  and  above 
board  treatment,  will  co-operate.  Those  who  fail  to 
do  so,  handle  rigidly  as  to  quality  of  crop  delivered,  and 
keep  careful  record  as  to  who  they  are,  for  another 
year’s  contracts. 

One  thing  sure  is  that  you  must  pack  better  quality 
than  ever,  and  try  to  avoid  packing  any  off  grade  goods. 
For  once  in  your  life  forget  about  that  cheap  buyer 
who  wants  something  a  little  lower  in  price.  The 
“cheap”  peas  on  the  market  are  due  to  “overloading 
the  equipment.”  Remember  that.  If  you  can’t  sell  fine 
quality — ^that  is  good  quality — at  a  profit,  how  in 
Heaven’s  name  can  you  expect  to  sell  poor  quality? 

But  don’t  sell  those  heavy  overpacks  until  they  are 
made. 
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WHY  PRICES  ARE  RISING 

FFICIALS  answer: 

1. — The  rise  in  food  prices  has  been  from  a 
very  low  level.  If  present  prices  are  compared 
with  prewar  levels  increase  in  food  prices  has  been  less 
than  the  rise  in  prices  of  most  commodities  bought  by 
consumers. 

2. — Some  advances  in  food  prices  were  necessary  if 
farmers  were  to  get  a  more  adequate  purchasing  power 
so  they,  as  consumers,  might  help  to  raise  city  workers’ 
purchasing  power. 

But  scores  of  consumers  noticing  how  deeply  meat 
bills  are  cutting  into  their  family  budgets  do  not  see 
it  that  way.  Already  the  stirrings  of  a  “consumers’ 
revolt”  have  been  heard.  As  a  result  the  commonplace 
market-basket  probably  has  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
national  issue. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Retail  Price 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  cur¬ 
rent  food  prices  compared  with  those  of  the  same 
period  in  other  years : 


July  15  July  15  July  15 

July  16 

1929 

1931 

1933 

1935 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

Sirloin  steak,  1  lb . 

....  521/, 

39 

291/2 

401/, 

Plate  beef,  1  lb . 

....  211/, 

131/2 

91/2 

16 

Bread,  white,  1  lb . 

....  9 

71/2 

7 

-  81/i 

Flour,  wheat,  1  lb . 

.  5 

31/2 

4 

5 

Pork  chops,  1  lb . 

.  391/, 

32 

18 

37 

Cheese,  1  lb . . 

.  38 

26 

231^ 

25 

Milk,  fresh,  1  qt . 

.  141/, 

12 

101/2 

111/2 

Butter,  1  lb . 

.  531/, 

311/2 

31 

301/, 

Eggs,  1  doz . 

.  44 

281/, 

241/2 

331/, 

Oranges,  1  doz . 

.  45 

38 

281/, 

32 

Potatoes,  1  lb . 

.  4 

21/2 

31/2 

2 

Tomatoes,  canned  1  lb.  11 

8 

71/2 

81/, 

Coffee,  1  lb . 

.  491/, 

321/, 

27 

251/2 

Sugar,  1  lb . 

.  6i/o 

51/, 

51/, 

51/2 

Lard,  pure,  1  lb . . 

.  181/2 

13 

10 

191/2 

Total  . 

.  $4.12 

$2.93 

$2.40 

$3.00 

Derek  Fox,  in  the  United  States  News. 
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Tomatoes  For  Canning 
and  Manufacturing  ^ 

By  JAMES  H.  BEATTIE 

Senior  Horticulturist,  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and 
Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1233 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CROP 

The  tomato  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin  that  have  attained  great  commercial 
importance.  Introduced  into  the  United  States 
about  1800,  it  was  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  largely 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  Owing  to  its  relation  to  the 
night-shade  family,  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
was  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
this  strong  prejudice  had  been  broken  down  that  its 
cultivation  began  to  attract  attention  and  its  use  be¬ 
came  general. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  canned  toma¬ 
toes  were  introduced  as  an  article  of  trade,  and  the 
tomato-canning  industry  soon  attained  considerable 
importance.  In  1887  the  total  pack  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  United  States  was  about  3,000,000  cases, 
each  case  containing  two  dozen  No.  3  cans,  each  hold¬ 
ing  approximately  one  quart. 

Tomato  production  has  grown  until  the  tomato  now 
occupies  third  place  among  the  vegetable  crops  in 
value,  being  exceeded  only  by  potatoes  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  In  recent  years  the  area  devoted  to  the  tomato 
crop  has  amounted  to  about  400,000  acres,  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  which  has  been  grown  for  canning 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  value  of  the  crop 
has  reached  a  total  of  over  $50,000,000,  of  which  about 
$20,000,000  represents  tomatoes  grown  for  canning 
and  manufacture. 

The  popularity  of  the  tomato,  as  well  as  of  the  can¬ 
ned  products  made  from  it,  is  due  to  its  pleasing  acid 
taste,  which  is  retained  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the 
manufactured  goods,  and  to  its  cheapness. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOMATO-CANNING 
INDUSTRY 

The  tomato  is  a  crop  requiring  a  moderately  warm 
climate  and  a  long  growing  season  for  its  best  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  Northern  States,  where  the  frost-free 
season  is  too  short  for  maturing  the  crop  out  of  doors, 
it  can  be  grown  by  starting  the  plants  indoors,  thus 
prolonging  the  growing  season  by  several  weeks.  By 
following  this  practice  it  is  possible  to  grow  tomatoes 
in  a  commercial  way  in  regions  where  the  industry 
could  not  otherwise  flourish.  In  climates  where  its 
growth  is  not  interrupted  by  frost  the  tomato  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant,  but  in  the  portions  of  the  United  States 


where  the  tomato-canning  industry  has  attained  its 
greatest  importance  the  tomato  is  treated  as  an  annual. 

Climatic  conditions,  nearness  to  market,  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  soils,  and  other  factors  have  all  had  an  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Maryland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Utah,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  tomatoes  grown  for  canning  and 
manufacturing  are  produced. 

While  many  of  these  factories  may  be  operating 
under  serious  economic  disadvantages,  the  map  shows 
that  tomatoes  for  banning  and  manufacturing  are  be¬ 
ing  grown  and  packed  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

While  the  high  temperatures  and  hot  sun  of  the 
lower  South  are  not  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  canning  and  the  northern  limit  of  their  growth 
is  established  by  the  short  growing  season  of  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  present  distribution  of  the  industry  is  in  all  cases 
economically  sound.  Within  the  climatic  range  to 
which  the  tomato  is  adapted  it  is  not  particularly 
exacting  as  to  soil  requirements.  Any  good  soil  suit¬ 
able  for  general  farm  crops  can  readily  be  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  tomatoes  for  canning.  The  plant  re¬ 
quires  from  80  to  110  days  from  seed  to  come  into 
bearing,  but  about  one-third  of  this  period  can  be  spent 
in  the  greenhouse,  the  hotbed,  or  some  other  protected 
place,  and  the  fruiting  period  of  the  plant  can  in  this 
way  be  considerably  lengthened.  The  plant  bears  until 
killed  by  frost  unless  injured  by  drought,  insects,  or 
diseases;  hence,  the  longer  the  producing  season  the 
higher  the  yields.  During  the  producing  period  the 
plant  does  best  when  the  day  temperature  is  from  80 
to  90  degrees  F.,  and  the  night  temperature  about  60 
degrees.  The  crop  requires  about  the  same  amount  of 
moisture  as  other  farm  crops  grown  in  the  sections  to 
which  tomatoes  are  adapted. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  factors  it  is  apparent 
that  large  areas  lying  in  a  broad  belt  between  the  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  lower  South  and  the  short  growing  season 
areas  of  the  North  are,  as  far  as  the  climatic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plant  are  concerned,  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  tomatoes  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
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very  fact  that  the  tomato  can  be  so  easily  produced 
under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  has  in  the  past  led 
to  the  development  of  the  industry  in  sections  where 
there  have  been  and  are  few  economic  reasons  for  its 
continuance.  In  sections  where  the  soil  is  very  light, 
requiring  large  quantities  of  organic  material  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and  where  the  crop  is  easily  injured 
by  drought,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  under  such  conditions 
the  yields  are  low,  growers  are  at  a  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage.  When  the  crop  is  grown  for  canning  only  and 
where  nearness  to  market  is  not  essential,  it  would  be 
better  to  center  the  industry  in  sections  where  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  large  yields 
over  a  long  period. 

METHODS  FOLLOWED  BY  CANKERS  TO 
OBTAIN  A  SUPPLY 

Canners  secure  their  supply  of  tomatoes  either  by 
contracting  with  growers  for  a  definite  acreage,  by 
growing  them  themselves,  or  by  buying  them  in  the 
open  market. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  canners  to  safeguard 
a  sufficient  supply  without  some  form  of  contract  with 
growers.  In  some  cases  a  plan  has  been  devised 
whereby  the  growers  are  guaranteed  a  fixed  minimum 
price  for  their  tomatoes,  this  price  being  sufficient  to 
return  them  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  and  the  final 
settlement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  price  received 
for  the  canned  goods.  Some  such  plan  as  this  may 
obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  past. 
Canners  and  growers  should  realize  that  their  interests 
are  in  common  and  that  each  is  indispensable  to  the 
other.  The  canner  must  have  tomatoes  if  he  is  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  factory,  and  he  in  turn  gives  the  grower  a 
ready  market  for  his  crop. 

Some  of  the  large  canning  companies  now  produce 
a  large  percentage  of  the  tomatoes  they  require  on  land 
either  owned  or  leased  by  them.  Such  companies  main¬ 
tain  a  farm  department,  with  the  necessary  equipment 
to  plant,  care  for,  and  handle  the  crop.  This  plan  has 
many  points  in  its  favor,  but  is  hardly  practicable  for 
any  but  the  small  canner  handling  the  product  of  his 
own  farm  or  for  the  very  large  concern  able  to  com¬ 
mand  sufficient  resources  to  produce  the  crop  along  the 
most  advanced  lines.  Where  a  sufficient  supply  can 
be  obtained  from  the  farmers,  most  firms  prefer  to 
devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  manufacturing  end, 
leaving  the  growing  of  the  crop  to  the  farmers. 

Few  canners  depend  on  buying  their  entire  supply 
on  the  open  market,  preferring  as  a  rule  to  contract  for 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  their  requirements.  Some  large 
manufacturing  firms  follow  the  practice  of  buying  the 
surplus  stocks  of  tomatoes  on  certain  markets  avail¬ 
able  to  them  when  the  price  drops  to  a  specified  point. 
Part  of  the  surplus  is  thus  taken  off  the  market,  and 
this  acts  as  a  safety  valve,  the  growers  being  guaran¬ 
teed  against  the  entire  loss  of  this  part  of  their  crop. 

Whether  the  farmers  have  a  direct  financial  interest 
in  the  cannery  end  of  the  business  or  not,  there  should 
be  sufficiently  close  relations  between  the  farmers  and 
the  canners  to  permit  the  employment  of  every  agency 
to  increase  the  yields  and  make  the  industry  a  profit¬ 
able  one  to  both,  for  unless  the  business  gives  the  grow¬ 


ers  and  canners  reasonable  returns,  they  can  not  be 
expected  to  continue  the  production  and  the  packing 
of  this  crop. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  growing  and  canning 
of  tomatoes  have  not  been  uniformly  profitable  to 
growers  and  canners.  The  average  yield  for  the  past 
few  years  in  the  Tri-State  territory  has  been  less  than 
4  tons  per  acre  and  in  Indiana  less  than  5  tons  per 
acre.  Some  growers  in  these  States  have  uniformly 
obtained  much  higher  yields,  10  to  12  tons  per  acre 
being  quite  common.  Growers  who  expect  to  make  a 
success  of  tomato  growing  must  obtain  good  yields, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  practices  that  have  proved  successful  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  yields  of  tomatoes. 

CROP  ROTATION 

A  crop  rotation  that  will  keep  the  soil  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  is 
particularly  desirable  on  farms  where  tomatoes  are 
grown  year  after  year.  The  rotation  should  not  include 
such  crops  as  potatoes,  peppers,  or  eggplants,  as  these 
are  related  to  the  tomato  and  liable  to  spread  the  dis¬ 
eases  affecting  the  tomato.  A  rotation  that  includes 
at  least  one  crop  of  clover  or  cowpeas  is  extremely  de¬ 
sirable.  It  is  too  often  the  practice  to  relegate  the 
tomato  crop  to  the  poorest  part  of  the  farm,  using  the 
good  ground  for  other  crops.  The  crop  should  be 
placed  on  good  ground  if  success  is  to  be  expected. 
For  details  as  to  the  rotation  best  suited  to  local  con¬ 
ditions,  the  county  agent  should  be  consulted. 

The  particular  method  to  be  followed  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  conditions  found  on  each  farm,  but  the 
purpose  should  be  to  keep  the  ground  occupied  at  all 
times  with  some  crop  that  is  adding  vegetable  matter 
to  the  soil,  preferably  one  that  is  adding  plant  food 
in  the  form  of  nitrogen.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
even  the  non-nitrogen-gathering  green-manure  crops 
add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  making  available 
much  of  the  insoluble  plant  food  found  in  most  soils, 
as  well  as  by  adding  organic  matter. 

SOILS  FOR  TOMATOES 

Tomatoes  can  be  grown  on  a  wide  range  of  soil 
types.  They  are  successfully  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  on  soils  varying  from  mucks  to  clays  and 
from  clays  to  comparatively  light  sands.  Light  soils, 
however,  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  suffer 
severely  from  drought  and  are  hard  to  keep  supplied 
with  organic  matter  and  available  plant  food.  On  the 
other  hands,  such  soils  are  easier  to  work,  are  usually 
earlier,  and  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  and  plant¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  the  crop  is  less  than  for  heavier 
soils. 

The  tomato  is  very  sensitive  to  poorly  drained  soil, 
and  such  ground  should  never  be  used  for  the  growing 
of  this  crop.  The  land  should  be  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility  and  in  good  physical  condition  as  a  result  of 
proper  treatment  during  previous  seasons  and  should 
not  have  been  in  tomatoes,  potatoes,  peppers,  or  egg¬ 
plants  for  at  least  three  years.  Crops  that  are  closely 
related  to  the  tomato  may  serve  as  host  plants  for 
various  diseases  which  may  later  attack  the  tomato 
crop. 
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Complete  Warehouse  Service  in — 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1—  WATER-FRONT 

2- CENTER  OF  CITY 

EASTON,  MD. 
YOUR  FACTORY 


Inquiries  welcomed 


TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

BALTIMORE, 

Founded  ki  1^  Resources 

1894  IVIL/.  $750,000 


(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md.—Wm.  S.  Willis,  Mgr. ) 

PLAZA  8720  Telephone  EASTON  230 


Ayars  Syruper  or  Liquid  Filler  for  Tomato  Juice, 

Pulp,  Puree  and  Other  Liquids 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY 
Complete  Line  of  Canners  Supplies  on  Hand  for  Quick  Shipment 

Write  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of 
Whole  Crain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Ayars  New  Perfection  Filler 
For  Peas,  Beans,  Whole 
Crain  Corn,  Etc. 


McStay-Robins 
Box  Sealer 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL 

Where  fall  plowing  can  be  done  without  sacrificing 
well-established  cover  crops,  it  is  in  many  cases  desir¬ 
able.  On  heavy  soils,  where  it  is  possible  to  practice 
it  without  injury  to  the  soil  through  leaching  and 
washing,  fall  plowing  is  a  good  custom,  as  it  promotes 
more  thorough  decay  of  roots  and  other  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  and,  owing  to  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  puts  the  soil  in  better  physical  condition. 
Plow  as  deeply  as  the  soil  will  permit,  and  gradually 
increase  the  depth  of  plowing  by  half  an  inch  each 
season  until  the  soil  is  plowed  at  least  8  inches  deep. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  depth  of  plowing 
suddenly  so  that  large  quantities  of  subsoil  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  but  through  gradually  deepening  the 
plowing  the  surface  soil  can  be  increased  in  depth 
without  affecting  the  present  crop.  The  final  result 
will  greatly  improve  conditions  for  the  growing  of 
tomatoes  and  other  crops.  In  case  a  cover  crop  or  sod 
is  to  be  plowed  under,  disking  is  recommended  before 
plowing,  as  this  will  hasten  the  decay  of  the  material 
being  turned  under.  The  preparation  of  the  land  after 
plowing  should  be  more  thorough  than  is  ordinarily 
given  for  general  farm  crops.  Before  setting  the 
plants  the  topsoil  should  be  well  pulverized  to  a  depth 
o*^  3  or  4  inches. 


MANURE 

Many  growers  prefer  to  apply  stable  manure  to  the 
crop  preceding  tomatoes  rather  than  to  the  tomato 
crop  itself.  Unless  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  in  avail¬ 
able  plant  food,  however,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
application  of  moderate  quantities  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  directly  to  the  tomato  crop.  If  the  manure  is 
short,  it  may  be  applied  broadcast  as  a  top-dressing 
and  worked  into  the  soil  before  planting.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  10  to  12  tons  per  acre  is  desirable,  but  owing 
to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  stable  manure,  growers  of 
canning  tomatoes  as  a  rule  can  not  depend  upon  this 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  their  soil.  They 
should,  through  proper  farm  practices,  keep  the  soil 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter  obtained  by  grow¬ 
ing  and  turning  under  such  crops  as  crimson  clover, 
cowpeas,  soybeans,  rye,  vetch,  and  winter  oats. 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

Judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  will,  in  most 
cases,  pay  good  returns;  but,  as  pointed  out  in  previ¬ 
ous  paragraphs,  it  is  far  better  to  use  soil  that  is  in 
good  physical  condition  and  well  supplied  with  plant 
food  through  years  of  proper  treatment  than  it  is  to 
depend  upon  heavy  applications  of  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer  to  improve  the  crop.  However,  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  tomato  crop 
usually  give  a  profitable  increase  in  yield.  Experi¬ 
mental  work  in  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  elsewhere  shows  clearly  that  greatly  in¬ 
creased  yields  result  from  the  use  of  phosphorus.  In 
Maryland,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  potash  also 


gives  good  returns.  Unless  the  grower  knows  that  his 
soil  needs  only  one  of  these  elements,  it  is  best  to  use 
a  complete  fertilizer.  On  account  of  the  bad  effect  of 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  on  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
this  element  should  be  used  cautiously.  While  only 
general  recommendations  can  be  given  here,  a  fertilizer 
containing  3  to  5  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  to  12  per  cent 
phosphorus,  and  3  to  5  per  cent  potash,  and  used  at 
rates  varying  from  400  to  800  pounds  per  acre,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  will  usually  give  good 
returns.  Not  more  than  400  pounds  per  acre  should  m 

be  used  under  the  rows,  and  this  very  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  setting  the  plants.  The  remainder  » 

of  the  application,  if  any,  should  be  broadcast  before 
the  plants  are  set. 

As  a  rule  the  lighter  soils  demand  heavier  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer  than  the  heavier  ones.  | 

When  moderate  applications  of  manure  are  made, 

400  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  with  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  12 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  4  per  cent  potash  per 
acre  in  rows  under  the  plants  will  be  sufficient. 

VARIETIES  AND  SEED 

Poor  yields  of  tomatoes  are  often  due  to  the  use  of 
poor  seed  and  unsuitable  varieties  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  use  of  mixed  seed.  Next  to  poor  soils  the  great¬ 
est  menace  to  the  industry  is  poor  seed,  especially  the 
promiscuous  cannery-run  seed  which  is  saved  from 
catsup  and  tomato-pulp  manufacture.  Cannery-run  m 

seed  is  often  a  mixture  of  varieties,  frequently  carries 
disease  organisms  affecting  the  fruits  as  well  as  the 
young  plants,  and  is  never  saved  from  selected  stock. 

Its  use  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  Two  ounces 
of  good  seed  will  produce  an  abundance  of  plants  to 
set  an  acre.  Even  though  good  seed  may  be  expen¬ 
sive,  its  use  is  advisable. 

Satisfactory  tomato  seed  suited  to  the  growers’  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  purchased  from  dealers  who  have  made 
a  specialty  of  its  production.  It  is  also  possible  to 
secure  excellent  results  by  associations  of  growers  sav¬ 
ing  their  own  seed.  If  it  is  advisable  for  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  growers  to  unite  their  efforts  and  save  enough 
seed  for  the  use  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  this  work  can  readily  be  done  by  one  or  two 
growers  who  have  satisfactory  facilities  for  producing 
the  seed.  The  selection  of  seed  from  a  high-yield  field  » 

will  help,  but  such  selection  will  never  develop  a  very 
high  strain,  since  the  plant  itself  is  the  unit  that  must 
be  considered. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  development  of  strains  of  tomatoes 
resistant  to  wilt.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned 
Marvana,  an  early  sort;  Marglobe,  Marvel,  and  Mar- 
velosa,  second-early  varieties;  and  Norton  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  late  kinds.  Marglobe  is  the  most  extensively 
grown  of  these  disease-resistant  sorts.  For  early  non- 
resistant  varieties  the  Bonny  Best  is  largely  used.  For 
late  non-resistant  tomatoes  the  Greater  Baltimore, 

Stone,  and  Indiana  Baltimore  are  satisfactory. 

{Continued  next  week.)  ’ 
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Small  Cost 
Big  Saving 

Requires  little  Attention 


THE  LANGSENKAMP  STRAINER 

Improves  Appearance  and  Quality 
oF  Pulp,  Tomato  and  Fruit  Juices 

Place  a  Langsenkamp  Strainer  in  the  line  next  to  the  filler  -  - 
usually  the  logical  location -- clean  twice  daily  with  no  interfer¬ 
ence  to  production,  and  you  will  add  many  dollars  to  the  selling 
price  of  your  product.  The  Langsenkamp  Strainer  removes 
broken  seeds,  fibre  and  other  objectionable  particles  which  cause 
product  to  grade  low.  Made  in  one  standard  size.  Connects  into 
any  line.  Equipped  with  screens  in  various  sizes  of  perforations. 

Also  get  proposition  on  Indiana  Juice  Extractors 
Pulpers.  Finishers,  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 
Tanks,  Juice  Heating  Units,  Kettles,  Kook-More  Koils. 


220-237  E.  South  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

THE  DELTA  COMPANY,  LTD.,  controlled  by  Vin¬ 
cent  Surr,  W.  E.  Thomas  and  A.  H.  Anderson,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  San  Martin  Canning  Company 
at  Mogran  Hill,  California,  and  will  open  it  for  opera¬ 
tion.  The  plant  has  been  idle  since  part  of  it  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  several  years  ago. 

THE  FOLLOWING  was  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  and  is  a  reprint  from  their  issue 
of  November  29th,  1900.  It  reads:  “Cadiz,  Ohio,  No¬ 
vember  29  (Spl.) — Robert  P.  Scott,  the  millionaire  in¬ 
ventor  and  Roy  Wanson,  arrived  in  Cadiz  yesterday  in 
an  automobile,  coming  from  Baltimore  in  one  week. 
Mr.  Scott  says  that  the  automobile  is  the  coming  mode 
of  travel,  even  over  bad  roads.”  Six  days  then:  six 
hours  today,  the  question — How  long  tomorrow  ?  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Scott,  who  together  with  Jack  Chisholm  and  C.  P. 
Chisholm,  were  co-inventors  of  the  Green  Pea  Viner, 
was  the  brother  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  President  of  the 
Scott  Viner  Company.  Some  of  the  machines  built  by 
the  inventors  over  thirty  years  ago  are  still  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

jt  jn 

W.  B.  WELLMAN,  president  of  Wellman,  Peck  & 
Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 


to  meet your  trade  and  requirements 


R.  W.  VANE  of  Harrington,  Delaware,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Tri-States  representative  of  Gallatin  Valley 
Seed  Company,  of  Bozeman,  Montana,  who  specialize 
in  canners’  varieties  of  seed  peas.  Mr.  Vane,  who  is 
called  “Dick”  by  his  friends,  needs  no  introduction,  as 
he  has  been  a  life-long  resident  of  that  territory. 

Jit 

J.  FLAGG  has  been  added  to  the  canned  foods  de¬ 
partment  of  the  pioneer  brokerage  firm  of  Parrott  & 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

HOWARD  E.  JONES  &  COMPANY,  prominent  can¬ 
ned  foods  brokers  of  Baltimore,  have  moved  their  offices 
into  new  and  larger  quarters  at  441  N.  Guilford 
Avenue. 

FRANK  MURPHY,  for  years  with  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  Haas  Brothers,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
ornia,  but  more  recently  with  other  concerns  in  the 
food  industry,  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the 
Western  Division  of  Best  Foods,  Inc.  He  succeeds 
E.  F.  Hudson  who  has  been  made  general  sales  man- 
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Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  14,  1935— Crop 
condition  is  very  poor;  vines  considerably  fired  and 
stunted  and  the  last  week  has  been  so  hot  that  the 
little  fruit  that  is  on  the  vines  has  been  severely  sun¬ 
burned.  Farmers  contracted  a  little  more  acreage  than 
usual,  but  failed  to  get  it  all  out,  so  the  actual  acreage 
is  about  the  same  as  has  been  planted  the  past  several 
years.  With  fair  conditions  from  now  on,  with  a  good 
rain  at  once,  we  might  get  40  to  50  per  cent  of  a  normal 
yield.  Have  had  no  rain  since  the  first  of  July. 

HUNTSVILLE,  ARK.,  August  12,  1935  —  Crop  at 
this  date  seems  to  be  about  40  per  cent  of  normal.  The 
hot  weather,  which  has  been  around  100  to  110  degrees 
the  past  week,  has  about  cooked  the  crop  now  on  the 
vines.  Unless  we  get  rain  and  cooler  weather,  the  crop 
will  be  below  the  above  estimate. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  August  10,  1935— Crop 
here  probably  75  per  cent  normal.  Hard  rains  and  hot 
weather  has  taken  its  toll. 

ST.  ANTHONY,  IND.,  August  7,  1935— Condition 
80  per  cent. 

SHERIDAN,  IND.,  August  6,  1935 — 80  per  cent  of 
normal.  Need  rain ;  all  depends  on  weather  from  now 
on. 

CRISFIELD,  MD.,  August  10,  1935 — Early  crop 
about  off.  Only  10  per  cent  acreage  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses.  Late  crop  condition  poor. 

POWELL,  MO.,  August  12,  1935 — Fields  look  very 
sick  from  the  dry  weather  and  hot  winds.  Acreage 
about  normal.  No  canning  started  here  yet.  Vines 
have  made  poor  growth  and  must  have  rain  soon  if  any 
canning  is  to  be  done.  Some  few  scattered  showers 
over  the  county  but  not  doing  much  good.  Canners  in 
these  parts  are  blue. 

SELIGMAN,  MO.,  August  12,  1935 — Crop  is  a  total 
failure  due  to  hot,  dry  weather. 

WASHBURN,  MO.,  August  10,  1935 — Our  crop  is 
being  cut  short  daily  on  account  of  the  extreme  dry 
weather.  No  rain  since  July  2nd.  We  could  not  pack 
over  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  with  best  of  condi¬ 
tions  balance  of  the  season. 


HOPEWELL,  N.  J.,  August  12,  1935 — Some  vines 
have  a  half  dozen  tomatoes  on,  and  most  patches  only 
average  a  dozen  to  the  vine.  No  amount  of  tomatoes 
before  September  15th.  Would  estimate  about  70  per 
cent  of  normal  pack.  Acreage  90  per  cent  normal. 

MINSTER,  OHIO,  August  12,  1935  —  Condition 
good.  Normal  acreage ;  90  per  cent  yield. 

WAPAKONETA,  OHIO,  August  8,  1935 — Crops 
through  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  affected 
considerably  by  heavy  rains.  Have  been  averaging 
from  one  to  two  showers  a  day  for  the  past  ten  days. 
If  this  continues  our  crop  will  be  reduced  20  per  cent. 
Present  outlook  is  for  a  yield  of  approximately  8  tons 
per  acre.  This  is  two  tons  per  acre  less  than  average 
yield  in  this  section.  Intend  to  start  packing  around 
the  15th  of  this  month. 

WOODSTOCK,  OHIO,  August  8,  1935— Crop  looks 
the  best  in  our  experience,  but  excessive  rains  the  past 
week  may  ruin  part  of  the  acreage.  Have  not  a  heavy 
setting  to  date.  Acreage  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  8,  1935  — Afraid  to 
give  a  guess  on  the  crop.  Taking  the  acreage  we  have 
examined  as  a  lot,  they  do  not  look  good.  Large  open 
market  acreage  in  this  section  where  in  the  past  it  has 
been  small. 

GOODES,  VA.,  August  12,  1935  —  Acreage  con¬ 
tracted  for  this  year  is  the  same  as  last  year.  At  the 
present  time  it  looks  like  there  will  be  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  yield  over  last  year.  Some  parts  of  Bed¬ 
ford  County  a  Bacterial  Cancer  has  attacked  the  fields ; 
they  call  it  Grand  Rapids  Disease,  and  they  claim  it 
comes  from  seed  bought  from  Michigan.  It  looks  now 
that  this  will  curtail  the  county  crop  at  least  30  per 
cent. 

CORN 

SHERIDAN,  IND.,  August  6,  1935  —  Two  weeks 
late.  Need  rain  badly.  Condition  75  per  cent  of 
normal. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  August  12,  1935 — Crop  is  100 
per  cent  of  normal  based  on  a  five  year  average.  Un¬ 
less  something  happens  in  next  15  days  we  will  be 
packing,  with  the  best  looking  corn  we  ever  put  up. 
Our  acreage  is  slightly  more  than  last  year. 

NOTTINGHAM,  PA.,  August  8,  1935 — Acreage  con¬ 
tracted  about  annual  average.  Prospects  for  a  normal 
yield. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Price  Now  $S. 00  Formerly  $10.00 

Puhlithtd  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MODERN 

GANSE 


yco/ors 

iromptMiveiy 


GAMSE  LITHOCRAPHINB  CD. 

“  INC.  — > 

Herman  Damse «  Presi-. 
4I9-4'2I  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  IS^S-/SP-6 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  .  .  WISCONSIN 

Jilso  Manujactuten  of 

VINER  FEEDERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Supervise  the  Selling 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  cm  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduction.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


WITH  more  rain  than  usual  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  dog  days  upon  us,  bathing  beaches 
and  pools  crowded  and  golf  courses  getting  a 
great  play,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  a  few  weeks  we 
vv^ill  be  in  the  midst  of  the  Fall  selling  season.  A  few 
forward-looking  canners  have  plans  made  and  ready 
for  execution  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  large 
packs.  The  majority  are  drifting  as  usual  with  the 
current  of  customers’  demand. 

Editorial  comment  in  issue  for  August  5th  referred 
to  the  out-moded  method  most  canners  still  use  for  the 
movement  of  goods  from  factories  to  markets.  The 
right  and  wrong  of  this  question  from  a  canner’s  stand¬ 
point  will  probably  never  be  settled,  certainly  there  are 
few  who  will  argue  that  some  sweet  day  we  will  see 
the  majority  of  canners  marketing  their  own  goods  by 
means  of  their  own  sales  forces.  As  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  lets  work  toward  making  the  most  popular 
method  for  selling  canned  foods  more  effective. 

As  always,  we  can  well  afford  to  investigate  methods 
used  by  manufacturers  for  the  disposal  of  their  goods. 
Some  of  the  largest  food  firms  in  the  world  have  dis¬ 
continued  altogether  the  employment  of  brokers  and 
through  elaborate  sales  set-ups  are  doing  a  good  job 
making  profits  for  stockholders.  Others  equally  large 
have  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  sales  forces  and  still 
use  many  brokers  in  the  selling  of  their  output.  Both 
classes  mentioned  look  carefully  after  the  supervision 
of  salesmen  from  their  offices  and  brokers  as  well.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  particular  canners  fail  most 
often  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  money  they  spend  for 
sales  force  operation.  I  can  recall  many  instances 
where  canners  are  well  equiped  with  field  representa¬ 
tives  who  call  regularly  on  brokers  and  customers. 
Over  these  salesmen  or  district  men  little  supervision 
is  exercised. 

There  is  more  than  one  very  good  reason  why  super¬ 
vision  of  field  men  becomes  more  and  more  important. 
First  of  all,  the  canner  large  enough  to  have  a  sales 
force  requiring  supervision  usually  packs  more  than 
one  item,  several  in  fact.  You  know  the  old  saying, 
“No  man  can  serve  two  masters,”  etc.  Talk  to  any 
representative  of  a  firm  selling  a  number  of  different 
items,  or  even  practically  the  same  thing  under  a 
different  label,  and  you  will  find  in  each  instance  that 
he  regards  one  particular  product  or  label  as  his  best 
selling  item.  He  will  advance  various  arguments  as  to 
why  this  is  the  case,  but  the  fact  remains  he  does  sell 
a  few  numbers  in  large  volume  and  that  the  remainder 
move  under  his  sales  management  just  about  as  the 
trade  desires,  not  as  his  company  often  wishes. 


Here  then  is  the  best  reason  why  a  sales  force  should 
be  adequately  supervised.  All  items  in  the  line  should 
carry  their  full  share  of  the  overhead  and  return  an 
adequate  profit.  Training  of  salesmen,  assignment  of 
quotas,  checking  of  results  attained  all  have  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  whether  or  not  the  year’s  operations  will  show 
a  profit.  Some  salesmen  have  a  liking  for  big  business 
and  never  mind  the  profit.  They’ll  sell  car  after  car 
of  manufactured  goods  and  barely  leave  enough  to 
the  management  for  a  small  profit  after  overhead  and 
fixed  charges  are  taken  into  consideration.  Once  in  a 
blue  moon  you  will  run  into  a  salesman  who  says,  “Gee, 
we  have  a  new  item  in  our  line,  it’s  splendid  value, 
customers  like  it,  it’s  moving  to  the  housewives  and 
best  of  all,  it  shows  us  a  nice  profit.”  The  volume¬ 
getting  salesman,  always  looking  for  large  orders, 
should  be  introduced  to  the  fellows  who  likes  to  sell 
the  items  showing  the  house  a  profit.  Each  can  profit 
to  your  advantage  by  taking  a  leaf  from  the  other’s 
book. 

Management  is  quite  often  at  fault  in  that  the  home 
office  does  not  take  the  sales  force  fully  into  their  con¬ 
fidence.  No  salesman  can  be  blamed  for  wanting  to 
make  a  good  showing  in  sales  volume,  but  compliments 
for  the  man  selling  a  much  smaller  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  showing  a  profit  on  his  operations  will 
often  increase  them,  or  will  at  least  keep  your  man  in 
the  habit  of  forgetting  the  large,  close  to  the  profit 
line  orders  and  concentrating  on  the  writing  of  profit¬ 
able  business. 

Several  hundred  miles  away  from  his  home  office  you 
will  often  find  a  salesman  who  has  not  seen  any  one 
from  headquarters  for  many  long  months.  He’ll  prob¬ 
ably  tell  you  he  goes  into  the  office  once  a  year,  while 
on  his  vacation,  and  that  a  sales  supervisor  did  spend 
an  afternoon  and  evening  with  him  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  man  is  in  constant  danger  of  going  stale  on  the 
job  three  months  after  his  vacation  has  ended.  Don’t 
make  a  mistake  in  the  operation  and  direction  of  your 
sales  force.  See  to  it  that  they  are  into  headquarters 
at  least  quarterly  and  as  suggested,  if  you  aren’t  able 
on  account  of  lack  of  time  or  any  other  reason  to  super¬ 
vise  their  sales  efforts  closely,  get  a  man  to  do  this 
work  for  you. 

You  will  find  the  same  danger  of  staleness  among 
your  brokers.  They  aren’t  stale  as  far  as  making  a 
fine  living  is  concerned.  They  will  entertain  you 
royally  whenever  you  get  around  to  calling  on  them, 
but  they  do  go  stale  on  your  product.  Something  else 
in  their  line  sells  more  easily,  something  else  shows 
them  a  better  return  for  their  sales  efforts.  When 
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this  happens  your  volume  sales  fall  off  to  exactly  the 
amount  determined  by  the  consumer  demand  for  your 
product  in  the  market.  In  the  supervision  of  brokers 
lies  the  answer  to  further  increases  in  your  sales  this 
fall.  Visits,  instruction,  encouragement  from  the 
principal  of  a  small  canning  business  are  even  more 
effective  in  increasing  canned  food  sales  than  are  like 
calls  from  some  salaried  district  sales  representative 
of  a  large  packer. 

Exactly  how  to  get  a  broker  interested  in  your  line 
after  he  has  once  gone  stale  on  it  is  a  problem.  In 
such  a  case  you  have  a  job  of  selling  just  as  you  had 
when  you  first  approached  him  in  regard  to  becoming 
your  broker.  In  all  sales  attempts,  if  successful,  you 
first  secure  attention,  then  create  interest  to  a  point 
where  desire  for  the  object  or  service  sold  is  aroused, 
and  then  you  close  the  sale.  It  all  sound  simple 
enough,  and  in  the  case  of  your  broker  who  is  not  doing 
all  he  might  for  you,  attention  has  already  been 
secured.  Usually  renewed  interest  in  your  goods  may 
be  aroused  via  the  quality  angle  or,  if  you  are  a  price 
operator,  by  the  price  you  will  make  in  comparison  to 
others  covering  the  same  field. 

Once  in  a  while  a  canner  will  learn  after  several  visits 
to  a  broker  that  his  major  effort  has  to  be  centered 
around  a  particular  account  and  that  all  else  in  his 
office  comes  after  the  account  on  which  he  depends 
most  for  income  has  been  adequately  serviced.  Then 
it’s  up  to  the  canner  to  decide  whether  or  not  his 
account  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  this  broker  to  whom 


most  accounts  are  step  children.  If  some  other  broker 
in  the  market  is  in  a  position  to  take  your  account  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  few  accounts  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  make 
a  change.  If  appointing  another  broker  would  be  only 
stepping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  go  along 
as  you  are. 

After  reading  this  article,  think  it  over.  Sit  down  at 
home  some  night  soon  and  with  a  pencil  and  paper  go 
over  your  list  of  brokers.  Decide  first  whom  among 
them  sends  you  the  most  business,  and  who  makes  you 
the  most  profit.  Be  liberal  in  your  analysis  to  a  point 
where  you  feel  quite  well  satisfied  with  all  except  one 
or  two.  If  these  you  have  selected  carefully  as  being 
weak-sisters  are  in  markets  where  you  may  logically 
expect  to  get  a  good  volume  of  business  and  you  are 
not  getting  it,  let  your  first  attempts  at  closer  super¬ 
vision  of  your  sales  efforts  be  made  in  them.  Follow 
the  foregoing  suggestions  and  you’ll  be  making  sales 
progress. 

If  your  business  has  grown  to  a  point  where  you  have 
several  salesmen  and  have  been  trying  to  supervise 
their  activities  yourself,  think  over  carefully  the 
matter  of  appointing  the  best  among  them  as  an 
assistant  in  their  operation.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten 
such  action  on  your  part  will  make  a  better  representa¬ 
tive  out  of  the  man  appointed  as  supervisor  and  im¬ 
prove  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  your  whole  force. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  supervise 
more  closely  the  efforts  of  your  whole  sales  force. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  and  Gt 


annen 


Supplii 


tes 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 


Manumeturers  of 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 


CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


BLASTS  CHAINS 

tt“r  HEY  shall  not  pass,”  quotes  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
I  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  an 
attack  on  the  corporate  chains  and  their  buying  advantages,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  bulletin  addressed  to  wholesale  grocers  this  week. 
“Such  today,”  he  adds,  “is  the  pronouncement  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  the  face  of  that  blight¬ 
ing,  withering  influence  of  the  large  corporate  chains  of  this 
country.  We  are  prompted  to  urge  upon  the  attention  and 
thought  of  every  independent  wholesale  grocer  in  the  United 
States  the  seriousness  of  those  destructive  conditions  by  which 
you  are  overwhelmed,  and  of  which  we  believe  a  great  majority 
of  you  are  hardly  conscious. 

“The  undercover  methods  and  elusive  practices  the  corporate 
chains  use  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  tax  laws,  tax  legislation,  and 
in  fact,  any  legislation  to  which  they  are  opposed  are  we  believe 
little  dreamed  of  by  the  independent  food  distributors.  Out  of 
the  records  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chains  Store  Association 
seized  by  the  United  States  Government  and  made  a  part  of  the 
public  records  there  is  a  real  story  that  sounds  more  like  fiction 
than  truth  and  these  are  the  methods  that  are  being  pursued  in 
a  nation  of  supposedly  free  people  who  boast  that  they  are 
living  in  a  land  of  equal  opportunity,  and  rearing  their  sons 
and  daughters  for  a  part  in  the  world’s  work. 

“On  July  31,  1935,  there  were  filed  in  the  public  record  of  the 
United  States  Government  files  of  letters  which  passed  between 
officials  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc., 
and  their  associates  and  henchmen,  and  their  reading  is  illumi¬ 
nating  and  astonishing.  This  pamphlet  is  now  from  the  press 
and  constitutes  proceedings  of  the  Special  Investigation  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  date  of  July  31. 

“One  has  but  to  read  the  above  pamphlet  to  realize  how  firmly 
entrenched  and  how  sti’ong  and  powerful  is  this  machine,  that 
like  the  monster  caterpillar  of  war  is  plowing  over  and  through 
any  and  all  obstacles  that  present  themselves,  strengthened  and 
panoplied  with  the  millions  poured  into  its  coffers  by  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  food  manufacturers. 

“We  are  doubtful  at  this  moment  if  even  yet  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  independent  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country 
ai’e  stirred  to  anything  like  a  realization  of  just  what  these 
large  Wall  Street  sustained  agencies  are  accomplishing,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  accomplish  those  ends  in  the  direction  of  a 
strangle  hold  on  American  business.  We  realize  that  as  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  seeking  to  preserve  through  our  organization 
a  channel  of  food  distribution  through  the  independent  retailer, 
we  are  facing  a  gigantic  task,  the  successful  performance  of 
which  demands  the  combined  strength  and  effort  of  every  in¬ 
dependent  distributor  in  this  country.” 

After  quoting  at  length  from  the  proceedings  above  referred 
to,  Mr.  McLaurin  adds:  “And  so  we  find  that  no  stone  is  left 
unturned,  no  offer  left  unused,  no  helpful  agency  ignored  by 
which,  with  unlimited  financial  resources,  these  corporate  chains, 
not  satisfied  with  the  millions  of  dollars  contributed  by  food 
manufacturers,  with  the  ‘soft-pedaling’  of  the  sympathetic 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  seek  to  go 
still  further  and  evade  and  avoid  by  secretive  and  undercover 
methods  payment  of  taxes  reasonably  sought  to  be  imposed  upon 
them. 

“The  end  is  not  yet.  So  far  has  been  developed  an  especially 
vital  fact — that  when  a  chain  store  tax  bill  appears  to  be  beyond 
defeat,  it  becomes  the  play  of  the  chain  stores  to  seek  such 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  will  definitely  render  it  unconstitu¬ 


tional.  Think  on  that  and  digest  it!  The  fact  is  that  the  In¬ 
vestigation  Committee  is  far  from  the  end  of  its  labors.  The 
American  public  is  yet  to  learn  of  conditions  never  before 
dreamed  of.” 

RESALE  PRICE  MAINTENANCE 

ITH  permissive  resale  price  maintenance  laws  now  on  the 
books  of  some  eight  or  nine  states,  retail  grocers  in  these 
states  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  action  by  food  and 
grocery  manufacturers,  canners,  etc.,  to  make  these  laws  effec¬ 
tive  in  an  effort  to  end  loss-leader  selling. 

The  latest  state  in  which  such  steps  are  being  taken  is  New 
York,  where  the  New  York  State  Food  Merchants’  Association, 
at  its  34th  annual  convention  in  Buffalo  last  week,  adopted 
resolutions  calling  for  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  in 
protecting  retail  price  structures. 

Manufacturers  in  general,  thus  far  at  least,  have  displayed 
little  or  no  eagerness  to  become  parties  to  price  maintenance 
contracts  under  the  terms  of  these  laws,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  retailers  will  succeed  in  evoking  such  cooperation. 

While  the  manufacturers  favor  state  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  merchandise  below  cost  or  replacement,  whichever  is 
lowest,  the  permissive  resale  price  maintenance  laws,  they 
apparently  feel,  are  too  full  of  loop-holes  to  prove  practicable 
in  actual  operation. 

F.  T.  C.  AMENDMENT  PROPOSED 

HOLESALE  grocers  are  showing  considerable  interest  in 
H.  R.  9043,  proposing  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  and  now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Reporting  this  measure,  Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of 
the  pure  food  and  legislative  committee  of  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  says:  “This  bill  is  designed  to 
promote  industrial  recovery  by  amending  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Commission  shall  not 
accept  nor  approve  rules  of  fair  competition  for  industries, 
unless  such  rules  contain  the  following: 

“1. — No  employer  is  to  pay  wages  below  the  minimum  rates 
of  pay. 

“2. — No  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor. 

“3. — No  employer  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  child  labor. 

“4. — No  employer  shall  deny  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
to  his  employees. 

“5. — No  employer  shall  deny  to  any  of  his  employees  the  rights 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

“6. — All  disputes  arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  created  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  July  5,  1935. 

“The  bill  contains  a  provision  defining  ‘collective  bargaining.’ 
It  also  provides  that  the  term  ‘minimum  rates  of  pay’  shall  mean 
wages  sufficient  to  insure  a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  in 
no  case  less  than  $15  a  week.  The  term  ‘maximum  hours  of 
labor’  would  mean  not  to  exceed  35  hours  per  week. 

“The  measure  further  provides  that  it  shall  be  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  for  an  employer  to  pay  wages  below  the 
minimum  rate;  to  require  employees  to  work  more  than  the 
maximum  hours;  to  employ  child  labor;  or  to  deny  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  to  employees.” 
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GROCERY  INDEX  LOWER 

Dr.  lewis  H.  HANEY  compiles  for  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  an  index  of  wholesale 
grocery  prices  each  month.  The  index  started  in  January,  1921, 
The  Association  passes  these  figures  on  to  its  members  from 
month  to  month.  Dr.  Haney  comments  as  follows  regarding 
last  month’s  figures: 

“THE  INDEX  took  another  slight  dip  in  July.  This  decline 
of  0.7  per  cent  from  June  is  of  little  significance,  however,  since 
it  is  the  normal  expectation  for  this  season. 

“A  TYPICAL  BILL  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index  of 
86.3  in  July,  against  86.9  in  June.  (The  average  for  1921  is 
taken  as  100.)  The  index  is  2.9  per  cent  over  the  figure  for 
July,  1934. 

“THE  INDEX  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative  grocery 
items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight 
being  given  to  each  according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales 
of  an  average  grocer. 

“THE  FAIRLY  SHARP  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  was  the 
largest  single  factor  in  the  fall  of  the  July  index.  Other  items 
which  averaged  lower  in  July  were  cotfee,  raisins,  dried  beans, 
standard  peas,  Maryland  corn,  tomatoes,  cornmeal,  oats,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  and  prunes.  Flour  showed  a  marked  gain,  and  others 
whose  averages  were  higher  were  codfish,  rice,  peaches,  pink 
.salmon,  cheese  and  lard. 

“NOTE:  Red  salmon  is  considered  as  unchanged  during  July, 
as  there  was  no  market  in  this  item  during  the  month,  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  a  sharp  increase  is  expected  when  quotations 
are  resumed  in  the  very  near  future. 

“THE  JULY  AVERAGES  for  the  past  fifteen  years  are  as 
follows:  1921,  93.4;  1922,  106.0;  1923,  120.0;  1924,  116.8;  1925, 
119.8;  1926,  117.8;  1927,  108.3;  1928,  111.8;  1929,  111.6;  1930, 
90.5;  1931,  79.4;  1932,  67.80;  1933,  77.7;  1934,  83.9;  1935,  86.3. 

SNAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

Acreage  and  Forecast  of  Production  1935  With  Comparisons 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Crop  Reparting  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RODUCTION  prospects  of  snap  heana  for  manu¬ 
facture  during  the  last  half  of  July  decreased  less 
than  1  per  cent.  The  August  1  condition  of  the 
crop  indicated  a  total  production  of  81,690  tons  for 
1935,  compared  with  66,100  tons  in  1934,  and  with  a 
5-year  average  (1929-1933)  of  71,000  tons.  The  indi¬ 
cated  yield  per  acre  was  1.62  tons  compared  with  the 
5-year  average  of  1.35  tons. 

ACRKACK  YIKLD  PKH  ACRE  PRODUCTION 
.■i-year 

r>-yeur  Har-  aver-  1!I35  5-year  1935, 

STATE  average  vested  *  average  1934  Indi- 

1929-33  1934  1929-  rated  1929-33  rated 
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Acres  Tons  Tons 


Maine  .  920  870  980  2.5  2.6  2.4  2,300  2,300  2,400 

New  York  .  7,890  6,800  7,740  1.6  1.8  1.8  12,000  12,200  13,900 

Pennsylvania  ....  2,760  1,900  1,630  1.2  1.3  1.3  3,200  2,590  2,100 

Indiana  .  2,880  3,100  3,500  .8  1.1  1.4  2,300  3,490  4,900 

Michigan  .  4,800  3,990  4,700  1.1  1.5  1.5  5.100  5,800  7,000 

Wisconsin  .  6,300  5,600  6,500  1.3  1.4  1.3  7,800  7,800  8,400 

Delaware  .  1.530  1,000  900  1.1  1.2  1.4  1,600  1,200  1,3)0 

Maiyland  .  8.060  10,500  9,450  1.3  1.0  1.3  10,100  10,500  12,300 

S.  Carolina .  870  200  200  .9  1.0  .8  900  200  200 

Tennessee  .  1.850  1,240  1,160  1.0  1.0  1.3  1,900  1.200  1,590 

Mississippi  .  2.:120  1,400  1,540  .8  .8  1.2  2,000  1,100  1,800 

Arkansas  .  2.4.50  1,000  1,800  .8  1.8  1.0  1,900  1,800  1.800 

Louisiana  .  1.750  540  540  1.0  1.0  1.2  1,600  500  600 

Colorado  .  1.450  850  1,230  2.9  1.3  2.6  4,400  1,100  3,200 

Utah  .  680  480  600  2.8  2.7  3.2  1,800  1,300  1,900 

Washington  .  540  400  760  3.9  4.2  4.0  1,900  1,700  3,000 

Oregon  .  560  900  1,160  4.2  4.8  4.8  2,100  4,300  5,600 

California  .  590  430  650  3.6  6.0  4.8  2,000  2,200  3,100 

Other  States*  ....  5,530  3,990  6,470  1.2  1.2  1.2  6,200  6,000  6,690 


U.  S.  TOTAL....53,730  45,100  50,510  1.36  1.47  1.62  71,100  66,100  81,690 


*  "Other  States”  include:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
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FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  REMEMBERED  IN 
A.  L  NORTH  WILL 

URING  the  1935  convention  of  the  Association, 
Abraham  Lincoln  North,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  New  York, 
members  of  the  Association,  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
illness  and  died  in  Chicago. 

The  filing  of  his  will  for  probate  disclosed  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  many  beneficiaries  was  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association. 

Line  North,  as  he  was  known  to  his  thousands  of 
friends  in  the  grocery  industry,  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Association.  When  a  small  group  of  food 
brokers  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February,  1904,  and 
discussed  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  organizing 
the  food  brokers  into  a  trade  association,  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  industry.  Line  North  was 
among  the  first  to  sign  an  agreement  that  there  should 
be  an  association.  By  that  signature,  he  pledged  his 
support  to  the  movement  to  found  an  association,  and 
agreed  to  meet  later  in  the  year  to  complete  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  an 
alert,  active  and  vital  interest  in  the  Association  and 
its  work.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  organization,  and  was  elected  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  at  the  permanent  organization 
meeting  in  1904.  He  was  a  member  of  the  governing 
body  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
Association,  those  vital  years  when  it  was  in  its  forma¬ 
tive  stage.  Later  he  was  offered  the  presidency,  but 
on  each  occasion  declined,  preferring,  as  he  said,  to  do 
his  work  as  an  ordinary  member  and  permitting 
“younger”  men  to  take  the  helm  actively. 

Mr.  North’s  associates  in  business  tell  that  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  he  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  being  done  by  the  Association  in  the 
endeavor  to  clear  the  grocery  industry  of  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  of  competition,  under  the  NRA,  and  by  codes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  unfair  payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  fellow  members  were  doing  some 
hard  work  in  their  endeavor  to  accomplish  good  ends 
— work  in  which  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
share  actively. 

So,  when  his  last  will  and  testament  was  drawn,  he 
provided  that  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  be  paid  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association. 

It  was  Line  North’s  way  of  showing  his  appreciation 
for  that  which  was  being  done,  and  of  saying,  perhaps: 
“I  can’t  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight,  as  I  would 
like  to  do,  but  I  can  at  least  show  my  appreciation,  and 
encourage  those  who  are  giving  their  time  and  effort.” 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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THE  QUALITY  YOU  GET  FOR  THE 
PRICE  YOU  PAY 

WHEN  you  shop,  you  always  want  to  “get  your 
money’s  worth.”  However,  very  often  one  fails 
to  do  so  when  the  quality  is  low^er  than  one  was 
lead  to  believe.  This  appears  to  be  true  of  canned 
foods. 

Since  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  received  many 
complaints  about  the  price  and  quality  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  it  decided  to  ascertain  the  facts.  It 
communicated  with  consumer  organizations,  such  as 
County  Consumer  Councils,  the  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association  and  various  government  bureaus 
to  obtain  factual  data  only  regarding  the  cost  and 
quality  of  canned  foods.  These  various  sources  sup¬ 
plied  tests  on  781  samples  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  secured  in  seven  widely  separated  cities.  The 
samples  were  tested  and  graded  by  persons  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  grading 
system.  The  results  are  tabulated  below: 

While  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  any  of  the 
facts  illustrated  in  these  charts,  your  attention  is 
drawn  to  one  which  stands  out  clearly.  There  is  always 
about  100  per  cent  spread  in  the  price  range  of  any 
commodity  of  any  quality  with  the  exception  of  the 
sub-standard  products.  For  example,  the  Grade  A 
tomatoes  range  in  price  from  8  cents  to  19  cents  as 
shown  on  the  summary  chart. 

Naturally  the  one  question  that  arises  in  anyone’s 
mind  after  studying  these  charts  is:  “What  must  be 
done  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  price  and  quality  guide 
when  shopping?”  The  Board  has  been  able  to  find  only 
one  answer — a  uniform  grading  system  to  be  used  by 
all  processors  and  the  grade  designation  to  appear  on 
the  label. 
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WATCHDOG  FOR  CONSUMERS 

HEN  the  Blue  Eagle  shed  its  feathers  the 
function  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board 
became  non-existent.  Created  under  the  NIRA, 
it  was  an  innovation  in  Government  whereby  there  was 
established  an  agency  devoted  solely  to  the  consumer 
as  such. 

Last  week  the  office  of  Adviser  on  Consumers’  Prob¬ 
lems  was  re-created  under  the  “skeleton”  NRA  by  an 
Executive  Order  signed  by  the  President.  Heading  the 
organization  will  be  the  Yale  professor,  Walton  Hale 
Hamilton,  former  member  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory 
Board.  In  his  new  capacity.  Professor  Hamilton  is 
charged  with  keeping  a  w'eather  eye  on  the  problems 
of  the  consumer.  Public  policies  as  they  affect  the 
average  consumer  will  be  reviewed,  and  should  the  con¬ 
sumer  be  left  out  on  a  limb,  it  is  expected  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamilton  will  plead  his  case  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  To  guard  in  some  degree  against  such  a  situation 
the  Consumers’  Adviser  is  specifically  established  to 
“suggest  ways  and  means  to  promote  large  and  more 
economical  production  of  useful  goods  and  facilitate  the 
maintenance  and  betterment  of  the  American  standard 
of  living.”  From  the  United  States  Neivs. 

jit 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Pineapple  Holding  Com¬ 
pany,  held  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  July  30th,  was  adjourned  until 
October  15th  because  of  inability  to  obtain  the  required  75  per 
cent  vote  to  carry  out  the  i-ecommendations  of  directors  that 
the  company  be  dissolved.  A  group  of  stockholders  felt  that 
the  plan  was  unfavorable  to  their  interests  and  an  alternate 
plan  will  be  drawn  up.  W.  H.  B.  Fowler  and  A.  I.  Esberg,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  elected  directors.  The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Island  Pineapjile  Company,  holding  concern  of  the  assets 
of  the  Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  sold  some  time  ago  to  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  was  held  the  same  day.  The 
new  board  of  directors  of  this  concern  is  as  follows:  W.  H.  B. 
Fowler,  Joseph  Durney,  Sidney  L.  Schwartz,  A.  R.  Franklin, 
Thomas  A.  Allen,  San  Francisco;  U.  E.  Wild,  Arthur  G.  Smith, 
J.  Russell  Cades,  Harry  Edmondson,  Daniel  G.  Didley  and  C.  A. 
Gregory,  Honolulu. 


GRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  THERE  IS  LITTLE  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  OF  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

SUMMARY 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  aecept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


■ 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm  .  FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  best  vegetable  farm- 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  district  in  South  Texas.  Capacity  500  cases  per 

_  day.  Address  Box  A-2057  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2l/2-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull¬ 
dozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 

discharge  li/o  inch.  Price . $65.00 

12  Retorts  inside  measurement  32x66,  all  in 
good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price . each,  $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  Current  3  H.  P.  Price..$25.00 
One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  with  2i/^  inch  pipe 

62  ft.  galvanized  iron  with  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 72-inch  Closed  Retorts,  4  tier  Process 
Crates,  18  disc  Hawkins  Exhauster,  2  Circle  Steam 
Hoists.  We  have  for  sale  2  Sprague  Hand  Pack 
Tomato  Filling  Machines,  Copper  Kettles,  Tomato 
Washers,  Tomato  Pulp  Equipment,  Steam  Turbine, 
Label  Perforator,  etc.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


TDNATO  FIELD  lUHPEIQ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  sales  executive  of  large  Baltimore 
canning  concern.  Should  have  some  experience  of  office  routine, 
correspondence,  etc.  Splendid  opportunity  for  promotion.  State 
age  and  experience.  Address  Box  B-2058  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautifal 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  rUMAMIU  printing  and 
LLniflMrin  lithographing  co. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CANNERS  SEEDS- 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everythins  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 


151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  |  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland’, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse.  S.  A.’, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


August  19, 1935 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


August  1, 1934  August  1, 1935 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Hysteria  Has  Passed  —  Reasons  For  the  Market  Breaks — Big 
Crops  and  Packs  Predicted — Some  Counter-Indications — 
Market  in  Good  Condition. 

YSTERIA  IS  OVER — Calmness  has  settled  upon 
the  great  mass  of  canners  after  the  hysteria  of 
below-cost  selling,  particularly  on  tomatoes.  All 
but  the  novices  among  canners  know’  that  “first  crop,” 
or  as  it  is  more  generally  known,  “early”  crop  toma¬ 
toes,  always  sell  at  far  below  market  prices.  And 
probably  every  broker  that  had  hand  in  slaughtering 
the  pocket  books  of  their  clients,  the  canners,  knew 
this  well ;  but  if  the  canners  were  willing  to  accept  the 
business,  why  should  the  brokers  refuse  to  collect  the 
commissions?  That  is  the  sort  of  morality  that  exists 
today.  If  they  were  taking  pennies  from  a  blind  man, 
and  he  did  not  protest  they  w’ould  consider  the  trans¬ 
action  all  right,  and  by  “they”  we  mean  the  world  in 
general.  Say  what  you  will,  there  are  now  more  good 
business-men-canners  in  the  game  than  ever  before, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  sales- 
below-cost  have  brought  the  industry  up  with  a  jerk, 
and  about  stopped  the  nonsense.  We  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  tomato  canners;  but  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  with  peas  and  the  poorer  qualities  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  over-crow’ding  of  the  lines,  due  to  the 
rush  of  peas.  If  the  canners’  salesmen  had  been  travel¬ 
ing  the  road,  selling  individual  packs,  they  would  not 
have  dared  produce  that  pea-market-price-slump,  nor 
the  tomato  either;  but  since  the  industry  elects  to  de¬ 
pend  for  its  profits  upon  that  third  member  of  the  vic¬ 
ious  triangle,  the  commission-hungry  broker,  such 
raids  may  ever  be  expected.  The  canners  forget  their 
legitimate,  hard  working  brokers,  and  entirely  over¬ 
look  the  welfare  of  their  best  buyers,  to  grab  some  of 
these  lost-profit  orders.  The  canners  will  reply  that 
they  were  merely  cleaning  out  some  unwanted  low 
quality  goods ;  but  in  doing  so  they  should  have  thought 
of  the  discomfort  of  their  better  buyers.  It  is  crude 
stuff,  that’s  all. 

All  of  you,  by  this  time,  are  familiar  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  optimistic  predictions  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Economics,  indicating  the  largest  acreages  and  best 
yields  of  stringless  beans,  corn,  and  tomatoes,  and  re¬ 
porting  conditions  as  follows : 

Crop  Conditions — The  average  condition  of  various 
crops  for  manufacture  was  reported  as  of  August  1st 
as  follows — 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Sweet  Corn . 

.  64.5 

83.6 

Tomatoes  . 

.  71.3 

81.2 

Snap  Beans . 

.  64.4 

75.9 

Lima  Beans . 

.  84.9 

79.5 

Beets . 

.  68.7 

77.6 

Kraut  Cabbage . 

.  72.8 

86.1 

Cucumbers  for  pickles . 

.  74.9 

80.9 

May  be  so,  but  don’t  forget  that  just  two  years  ago, 
at  this  exact  time,  crop  conditions  were  equally  as  rosy ; 
but  on  August  23rd,  1933,  this  Tri-State  region  in 
particular,  and  the  entire  canning  crop  growing  coun¬ 
try  in  general,  were  visited  by  blighting  storms  and 
continuous  rains  which  changed  the  whole  picture,  and 
ultimately  produced  but  little  better  than  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop  and  pack.  Maybe  good  old  Dame  Nature  has 
determined  to  let  you  collect  the  full  benefit  of  your 
folly  this  year,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  count  packs  before  made,  any  more  than 
to  count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

Warnings  are  even  now  coming.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Tenn-Kentucky  Canners  Association,  writing  us 
on  August  10th,  says  that  they  have  an  alarming 
situation  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  For  the  previ¬ 
ous  15  days  they  had  had  intense  heat  and  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  ruining  the  crops,  and  compelling  him  to  say  “It 
does  not  look  like  we  will  have  50  per  cent  of  a  pack, 
unless  we  get  immediate  relief,”  and  they  have  not 
had  that  relief.  Continuing  he  says :  “Canners  in  this 
territory  have  sold  futures  at  a  minimum  of  70c  fac¬ 
tory  for  2’s  standard  tomatoes.  Our  canners  are  not 
reducing  prices  on  futures  or  spots  *  *  *  in  view  of 
the  crop  damage  being  experienced  in  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  Ozarks.  Further  canners  cannot  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  Eastern  packers  to  sell  2’s 
tomatoes  at  less  than  70c  factory.”  In  a  bulletin  to 
their  members  they  point  out  that  conditions  (tomato) 
in  Indiana  are  spotted ;  that  due  to  heat  and  drought — 
no  rain  since  June — in  the  Ozarks  crops  are  suffering, 
and  that  unless  rain  comes  immediately  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  a  pack  is  out  of  the  question.  And  they 
add  that  no  Ozark  canners  are  selling  or  have  sold 
below  70c. 

One  of  our  own,  old  experienced  canners,  operating 
in  Harford  County,  and  in  Delaware,  says  that  it  does 
not  look  like  a  big  tomato  crop  to  him.  “In  Delaware, 
especially  Sussex  County,  we  find  too  many  ornamental 
vines,  that  is  tomato  vines  resembling  Christmas  trees, 
with  nothing  on  them.  *  *  *  have  not  seen  a 
good  tomato  in  Jersey  towns  this  season;  most  every 
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ripe  tomato  has  a  greenish  cast  and  appears  to  be 
scalded.  Harford  County  is  not  so  long  on  tomatoes 
either,  most  low  lands  being  badly  hurt  and  beyond 
recovery.” 

We  are  not  consigning  crops  to  failure.  Just  report¬ 
ing  conditions  as  they  are.  “Don’t  sell  that  excess  pack 
until  you  have  it.”  The  5c  and  10c  per  bushel  toma¬ 
toes  you  read  about  in  the  papers  never  existed.  The 
main  crop  has  not  come  yet.  The  tailings  of  the  early 
crop  sold  as  this  is  being  written,  on  the  wholesale 
market  in  Baltimore,  at  40c  per  basket  —  and  not  so 
good  tomatoes,  at  that.  And  while  on  the  subject  do 
not  fail  to  note  that  the  green-wrap  tomato  shippers — 
those  famous  fresh  tomatoes — could  not  get  shipping 
costs  out  of  them.  So  they  are  out  of  the  running  as 
competitors. 

THE  MARKET — All  things  considered  the  canned 
foods  market  has  held  on  remarkably  well.  Place  your¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  the  buyers,  with  all  these  tales 
of  unlimited  packs  and  bargain  prices,  and  you  would 
keep  away,  too.  But  there  is  real  strength  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  buying  is  confined  to  needed  goods,  but  the  market 
price  is  then  paid.  And  all  the  while  the  consuming 
public  is  going  right  along  consuming  without  any 
abatement,  not  even  in  face  of  the  cheap  garden  sup¬ 
plies  in  all  other  lines. 

As  the  active  canning  season  opens  the  market  may 
be  said  to  be  in  very  good  shape,  and  it  can  be  held 
there  by  just  a  little  common  sense  and  enough  back¬ 
bone  to  resist  the  tempter  on  lower  prices. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Generally  Firmer — Good  Fall  Business  in  Prospect — ^Tomatoes 
Unsettled — Peaches  Advance — Higher  Salmon  Prices  as  Re¬ 
sult  of  Curtailed  Production. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  August  16,  1935. 

The  situation — with  the  exception  of  southern 
tomatoes,  which  have  fiuctuated  irregularly  with 
an  easy  tone  predominating,  the  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  showed  a  steady  to  firmer  feeling  during  the  week. 
Strength  in  new  pack  canned  peaches  and  Alaska 
salmon  has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  trade. 
Demand  for  new  packs  on  most  items  continued  irregu¬ 
lar,  with  bearish  crop  reports  (from  the  standpoint  of 
the  buyer)  contributing  to  the  general  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  probable  price  trends. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  grocery  sales  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  on  the  part  of  both  corporate  chains  and  in¬ 
dependent  distributors,  and  indications  pointing  to 
further  gains  in  dollar  volume  over  the  balance  of  the 
year,  wholesale  distributors  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
probable  improved  demand  for  canned  foods.  It  is 
expected  that  as  soon  as  the  packing  season  progresses 
a  little  further,  and  the  trade  is  in  better  position  to 
figure  on  probable  pack  totals  and  prices,  considerable 
new  buying  will  come  into  the  market. 


TOMATOES — Standard  early  pack  tomatoes  have 
apparently  degenerated  into  the  market’s  football, 
judging  from  developments  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
Business  is  reported  to  have  been  done  during  the  past 
week  at  371/2  cents  for  Is,  60  cents  for  2s,  85  cents  for 
2i/>s,  and  90  cents  for  3s,  with  10s  at  $2.75.  Many  of 
the  better  known  canners  have  refused  to  book  at  these 
figures,  however,  and  are  holding  for  higher  levels. 
The  future  of  the  new  canned  tomato  market  will  be 
determined  largely  by  weather  conditions  between  now 
and  the  canning  of  the  “main”  crop.  Current  indica¬ 
tions,  however,  point  to  a  liberal  output,  and  because 
of  this  jobbers,  who  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to 
load  up  on  new  tomatoes  at  current  going  prices,  are 
not  stocking  heavily.  California  tomatoes  have  been  in 
quiet  position  during  the  week,  with  prices  unchanged. 
Indiana  tomatoes  likewise  show  little  change. 

CORN — New  pack  southern  is  coming  in  for  some 
interest,  with  the  market  in  fairly  stable  position  at 
the  moment.  Canners  are  quoting  standard  crushed 
at  55  cents  per  dozen  for  Is,  with  2s  held  at  721/2  to 
771/2  cents  and  10s  at  $4.00.  The  outlook  points  to  a 
fair  corn  pack  this  year,  and  buyers  are  awaiting 
additional  reports  from  Illinois,  Maine,  Minnesota,  and 
New  York  corn  canning  areas  before  operating  ex¬ 
tensively  on  new  pack  southern,  with  the  exception  of 
the  standard  grades. 

PEACHES — Higher  packing  costs  on  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  cling  peaches,  due  to  the  high  price  views  of 
growers,  have  made  for  a  firmer  market.  Independent 
packers  this  week  made  effective  general  price  ad¬ 
vances  of  10  cents  per  dozen,  based  on  their  higher 
prices  for  fruit.  A  leading  packer  was  reported  offer¬ 
ing  new  pack  choice  at  $1.60  for  2i/^s  and  $1.10  for 
10s.  The  price  quoted  for  choice  was  15  cents  per 
dozen  over  the  quotation  of  the  smaller  canners. 

NEW  PEAR  PRICES — California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  this  week  announced  prices  on  Bartlett  pears,  for 
spot  shipment  from  the  Coast,  on  the  following  basis : 
“Del  Monte,”  2i/^s,  $1.85;  2s,  $1.40;  Is,  $1.221/, ;  buffet, 
721/,  cents;  10s,  $7.00;  standard  quality,  10s,  $5.75;  2s, 
$1.22i/_,;  21/2S,  $1.55. 

SALMON  FIRMER  —  Curtailed  production  of 
Alaska  fancy  red  salmon  this  season  has  been  reflected 
in  higher  prices  for  the  new  pack,  with  the  market 
quoted  at  $2.25  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Pinks  are 
quoted  at  $1.05  for  new  pack,  although  business  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  done  at  the  old  level  of  $1.00. 
Chums  are  posted  officially  at  $1.00,  Coast,  with  me¬ 
dium  reds  held  at  $1.65  per  dozen.  Coast,  for  No.  1 
tails.  Reports  of  a  pool  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
market  for  pink  salmon  are  coming  in  for  considerable 
interest  in  the  local  market.  Production  of  red  salmon 
up  to  August  10  is  reported  at  694,602  cases,  against 
2,530,874  cases  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago,  with  outturn  of  pinks  placed  at  1,832,927  cases, 
against  1,584,287  cases.  Chum  production  for  the  same 
period  was  429,033  cases,  against  463,821  cases  in  the 
comparable  period  last  year.  With  reds  considerably 
higher,  it  is  expected  that  pinks  will  experience  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  consumption  during  the  current 
season. 
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LIMA  BEANS — New  pack  southern  limas  are  com¬ 
ing  in  for  some  attention  due  to  the  fact  that  futures 
are  quoted  over  a  parity  with  the  market  for  small 
carryover  stocks  from  the  1934  pack.  New  pack  fancy 
tiny,  in  No.  2  tins,  are  held  at  $1.35  cannery,  with 
fancy  small  at  $1.20  and  fancy  medium  green  at  $1.10. 
Standard  fresh  white  are  posted  at  75  cents  for  2s  and 
$3.75  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  southern  canneries.  Little 
buying  interest  is  evident  on  futures  at  these  prices. 

PEAS — Demand  for  peas  has  eased  off  somewhat 
during  the  past  week,  and  buyers  are  concentrating  on 
moving  out  their  earlier  purchases  of  the  1935  pack 
before  coming  back  into  the  market  for  replacements. 
Wisconson  packers  quote  standard  Alaska  at  an  inside 
price  of  80  cents,  factory,  for  No.  4  sieve.  Fancy  peas 
hold  at  $1.65  for  No.  1  sieve  and  $1.50  for  2  sieve,  with 
the  3  sieve  offered  at  $1.25.  Sweets  are  scarce  and  are 
showing  an  advancing  tendency.  Southern  canners 
quote  standard  4  sieve  early  Junes  at  671/2  cents  and 
up,  with  2  sieve  held  at  92 '/o  to  95  cents.  No.  10s  are 
quoted  at  $3.75  per  dozen  for  4  sieve  and  $4.00  for  3 
sieve,  f .  o.  b.  canneries. 

BEANS — With  a  large  pack  in  prospect,  southern 
canners  are  still  forcing  standard  cut  stringless  beans 
on  the  market  via  the  price  cut  route.  Business  is 
reported  to  have  been  done  at  55  cents  on  stajidard  2s, 
although  the  general  market  quotation  is  21/0  to  5  cents 
over  this  figure,  and  No.  10s  are  weak  at  $2.75.  On 
extra  standards,  canners  generally  post  62  V2  cents  and 
up  for  3s,  and  an  inside  price  of  $3.15  on  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Michigan  packers  have  booked 
a  good  volume  of  business  on  new  pack  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  at  $5.00  per  dozen  for  10s  and  $1.10  for  No. 
2s,  and  New  York  State  canners  are  booking  on  the 
same  basis.  There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of 
buying  during  the  past  week,  however,  and  buyers 
are  apparently  of  the  belief  that  they  can  bring  out 
concessions  if  they  hold  off  the  market  for  a  while. 

jit  jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Sentiment  Improved — Good  Fall  Business  Expected — Tomato 
Crop  Reports  Unfavorable  —  Spot  Corn  Cleaned  Up  —  Trade 
Awaiting  New  Pack — Pea  Situation  Analyzed  —  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Bill  Signed. 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  16,  1935. 

General  conditions — a  trading  market  pre¬ 
vails.  As  the  Board  of  Trade  man  might  say — 
bid  and  ask.  At  that,  a  sizeable  volume  is  being 
recorded  and  brokers  as  a  whole,  report  an  active  situa¬ 
tion.  Optimism  is  being  expressed  on  all  sides  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  coming  fall  movement  and  everyone  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  busy  September  and  October. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  There  is  an  old  adage 
about  patience  being  one  of  the  many  virtues  but  the 
Chicago  Trade  is  just  about  worn  out  and  have  just 
about  lost  their  patience,  waiting  for  California  to 


name  opening  prices  on  peaches.  This  delay  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  the  loss  of  quite  a  little  business. 
The  pack  of  midsummers  is  on  in  California  and  still 
prices  have  not  been  named.  Authoritative  reports 
from  the  Coast  are  that  the  opening  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  last  year’s  opening  with  a  tendency  toward 
higher  levels  on  some  of  the  items. 

MICHIGAN  PEACHES — It  looks  as  if  Michigan  will 
pack  a  few  peaches  again  this  year.  That  state  has 
not  been  a  factor  for  the  past  two  seasons  on  account 
of  severe  winter  kill  of  the  crop.  A  few  prices  have 
been  named  by  2  or  3  Michigan  interests  but  little  or 
nothing  has  been  booked  in  the  way  of  orders. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  PEARS  AND  BERRIES— 
A  tendency  to  clean  up  some  of  the  odds  and  ends,  small 
lots,  etc.,  of  last  year’s  pears  has  resulted  in  some  little 
business  this  week.  The  trade,  like  that  of  California 
peaches,  are  awaiting  pear  prices.  Berries  are  so  scarce 
as  to  make  for  little  or  no  demand.  The  one  exception 
is  blackberries.  No.  10  tin  sour  pitted  blackberries  are 
quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  Coast. 

TOMATOES — A  week  or  more  ago,  faint  rumblings 
of  sub-normal  tomato  crop  prospects  were  heard  from 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  During  the  past  few  days 
those  rumblings  have  increased  and  there  are  authori¬ 
ties  who  now  maintain  that  these  three  states  cannot 
possibly  produce  a  normal  crop.  Some  say  75  per  cent 
is  best,  while  others  are  so  pessimistic  as  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  saying  that  — not  to  exceed  50  per  cent.  In  the 
face  of  these  unfavorable  crop  reports,  the  Indiana  to¬ 
mato  market  is  slow  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  doing 
in  the  way  of  buying.  The  east  with  the  low  prices 
continues  to  be  the  factor  and  sales  of  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  new  pack  Maryland  tomatoes  are  daily  being 
booked  in  our  market  at  571/2C,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

CORN — One  of  the  greatest  clean-up  spot  markets 
ever  known  prevailed  on  August  1st  and  that  state¬ 
ment  is  substantiated  by  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  report  showing  that  total  unsold  stocks  held 
by  all  canners  of  all  grades  on  that  date  totaled  but 
50,000  cases. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  packing  season,  forced 
what  few  spot  lots  were  available  down  to  75  to  80 
cents  cannery.  New  pack  com  is  now  being  offered 
for  prompt  shipment  at  prices  ranging  from  72i/)C  to 
75c  F.  0.  B.  Ohio  and  Indiana  factories. 

The  trade  are  anxious  for  early  deliveries  of  their 
fancy  cream  style  and  fancy  whole  grain  contracts  and 
pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  canners  to 
ship  early.  Otherwise,  the  market  seems  to  be  devoid 
of  interest. 

PEAS — One  can  now  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  pea 
picture  as  a  whole.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  pack, 
and  it  looks  as  if  23  million  will  about  hit  it,  these 
salient  facts  stand  out : 

1st — Fancy  peas  are  going  to  be  more  scarce  than 
what  has  been  intimated.  Present  advances  over  open¬ 
ing  on  fancy  grades,  both  Alaskas  and  sweets  will  be 
more  than  maintained. 

2nd — Full  extra  standard  and  full  or  top  standard 
peas  will  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  find  a  good  outlet. 
That  has  been  manifested  by  the  trading  of  the  past 
week.  One  incident  serves  as  an  example.  A  buyer 
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had  some  dozen  different  samples  submitted  him  and 
to  obtain  the  quality  he  had  to  pay  on  a  standard  No.  3 
Alaska  within  5  cents  per  dozen  of  his  future  price 
which  was  $1.00. 

3rd — The  real  job  that  confronts  the  canner  and  the 
distributor  is  the  marketing  of  the  poor  quality  lots, 
the  close  to  standard  and  in  some  instances  possibly 
below  standard.  Such  goods  will  be  buffeted  around. 

Quite  a  little  pea  business  is  daily  being  recorded. 
The  low  on  a  No.  2  tin  poor  standard  pea  is  75c  cannery 
and  from  that  up — just  a  case  of  pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES— The  Michigan 
canners  have  spilled  the  beans  again.  After  coming 
out  with  $5.00  on  No.  10  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  the 
market  has  declined  until  today  one  can  buy  easily  at 
$4.75.  It  has  just  unsettled  the  situation  and  made 
the  trade  at  large  fearful  of  jumping  in  and  buying 
even  at  the  reduced  level. 

LOBSTER — Reports  from  Canada  are  that  this  sea¬ 
son’s  run  will  be  substantially  less  than  last  year  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  1934  pack  was  a  small 
one.  The  market  is  strong  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
supplies  from  regular  sources.  Those  of  our  trade  who 
purchased  futures  are  receiving  their  deliveries  and  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  day  are  “sitting  pretty.” 

FAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE— On  the  last  day  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  —  a  Fair  Trade  Practice  Bill  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  law  permits 
manufacturers  to  control  the  resale  and  retail  price  of 
their  products.  There  is  a  movement  among  the  retail¬ 
ers  to  insist  that  manufacturers  come  in  under  the 
provision  of  the  law.  Credit  for  passing  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  due  M.  L.  Horner,  Jr.,  of  the  well-known  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  firm  in  Chicago,  Durand-McNeil-Horner 
Company. 

THE  PATMAN  BILL — Now  the  retail  grocers  are 
waking  up  to  the  8  million  dollar  scandal  that  the  Pat¬ 
man  Bill  proposes  to  prevent.  The  independent  retail¬ 
er,  through  their  organizations  both  State  and  National, 
are  waxing  fast  and  furious.  Their  avowed  purpose  is 
to  safeguard  the  independents  and  all  canners  who 
believe  in  fair  play  in  the  distribution  of  groceries 
should  aid  in  every  manner.  The  old  adage  that  the 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  has  been  proven  in  this 
chain  store  investigation  and  the  results  surpass  all 
charges  ever  made  against  the  chains. 

BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER— Your  issue  of  Au¬ 
gust  5th  calling  attention  that  it  was  the  57th  birthday 
of  The  Canning  Trade,  reached  this  market  on  the  6th. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  contact  as  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  as  was  desired  and  all  in  time  to  congratulate  you 
in  last  week’s  report,  so  now — better  late  than  never — 
congratulations  are  extended.  Some  expressions  from 
your  readers  who  were  interviewed,  are: 

1st — Long  live  The  Canning  Trade. 

2nd — May  it  continue  to  serve  and  prosper. 

3rd — Everyone  connected  with  the  Canned  Food  In¬ 
dustry  should  certainly  be  a  subscriber  to  this  worthy 
paper. 

Your  Chicago  Correspondent  adds  his  felicitations. 
He  well  remembers  Mr.  Judge,  Sr.,  and  now  with  Judge, 
Jr.,  at  the  helm,  and  Judge  the  Third  coming  up.  The 
Canning  Trade  will  carry  on  without  doubt. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Season  Opens — Fishermen  Disputes  Keep  Factories 
Idle — Shrimp  ii)  Good  Supply  With  Demand  Brisk — Favorable 
Weather  For  Okra  Pack. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  16,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  instructions  issued  by  the  newly 
formed  Alabama  sea  food  commission  to  post¬ 
pone  the  opening  of  the  canning  season  from 
August  1,  as  prescribed  by  the  conservation  law,  to 
August  10,  were  rescinded  by  the  commission  the  early 
part  of  last  week  and  the  sea  food  factories  in  Alabama 
were  allowed  to  start  canning  before  August  10. 

The  shrimp  season  opened  most  auspiciously  in 
Alabama  this  past  week  and  the  town  of  Bayou  La 
Batre  presented  a  mighty  busy  scene  with  every  man, 
woman,  boy  and  girl  able  to  to  work  on  the  job. 

A  check-up  on  activities  Saturday,  sho'wed  that  the 
canneries  had  received  over  2,000  barrels  of  shrimp 
last  week,  and  as  they  had  plenty  of  labor  to  handle 
them,  everything  worked  smoothly  and  the  product 
turned  out  was  first  class  in  every  respect. 

The  three  factories  that  started  in  Bayou  La  Batre 
were  the  Bayou  Packing  Co.,  Deer  Island  Packing  Co., 
and  the  Independent  Packing  Co.  There  was  no  price 
set  for  shrimp,  pending  fixing  of  price  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana  packers  where  a  controversy  was 
on  and  a  strike  looming. 

The  sea  food  commission  of  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  moved  up  the  opening  date  of  the  canning  season 
this  year  from  August  15  to  August  10,  but  it  availed 
the  industry  nothing,  because  the  fishermen  refused 
to  go  out  unless  an  advance  in  price  over  last  year  was 
given  them,  which  the  canners  would  not  agree  to. 

There  has  been  some  trouble  in  the  vicinity  of 
Houma,  Louisiana,  where  the  state  authorities  were 
called  upon  to  stop  disturbances  caused  by  union  fisher¬ 
men  dumping  several  hundred  barrels  of  shrimp 
brought  to  platforms  by  non-union  fishermen  in  Bayou 
Little  Caillou,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Houma. 
Sheriff  L.  X.  Bourg,  with  a  squad  of  armed  deputies 
went  there  in  automobiles  to  round  up  31  Terrebone 
parrish  shrimp  fishermen  on  charges  of  malicious 
mischief. 

This  unrest  condition  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  has  spread  into  Alabama 
and  the  fishermen  here  refused  to  go  out  this  week, 
unless  a  price  of  $8  per  barrel  for  shrimp  was  agreed, 
which  is  $1.50  per  barrel  higher  than  was  the  opening 
price  paid  last  year  and  which  the  factories  can  not 
see  their  way  clear  to  pay. 

So  all  the  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section  are 
closed  down  until  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  factories  and  fishermen  is  reached,  and  the 
production  of  shrimp  has  stopped  indefinitely. 

This  means  that  there  are  approximately  2,000  per¬ 
sons,  composed  of  fishermen,  shrimp  pickers,  packers 
and  others  out  of  work  in  the  Bayou  La  Batre  com¬ 
munity  alone. 

The  bulk  of  the  fishing  here  was  done  last  week  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  bay,  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Fairhope,  where  a  good  grade  of  medium  shrimp  were 
available,  and  as  they  are  very  plentiful  now,  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  lose  a  good  week’s  work  by  the  strike. 

Trouble  has  been  brewing  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala., 
for  the  last  three  days  caused  by  the  Biloxi  shrimpers 
agitating  Bayou  La  Batre  shrimpers  to  join  in  their 
demand  for  an  $8  per  barrel  price  instead  of  $6. 

The  sheriff  was  forced  to  send  a  squad  of  deputies 
yesterday  and  last  night  to  quell  disturbances  that 
were  taking  place  in  the  way  of  fights  between  union 
and  non-union  shrimp  fishermen. 

The  sheriff’s  office  reported  this  morning  that  a 
group  of  negroes  fired  on  some  fishermen  last  night 
and  those  wounded  are  Harold  Hosarge,  Bon  Secour, 
Ala. ;  Fred  Tilman  and  Ira  Calloway,  neither  one  of 
these  white  fishermen  were  seriously  wounded. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  exceedingly  good, 
with  little  hopes  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  trade 
at  this  time. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  with 
no  large  available  until  September. 

There  is  every  possibility  of  the  price  advancing  if 
the  packers  have  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  fishermen. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  still  going  on  and 
from  present  indications  it  will  last  several  weeks 
longer,  as  the  crop  is  in  fine  shape  for  canning  and 
the  canners  have  not  yet  filled  the  orders  booked. 

The  weather  is  hot  and  squally,  with  showers,  which 
keeps  the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition  and  they  are 
turning  out  a  good  yield. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10;  okra  and  tomato  is 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No. 
10;  whole  okra  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Business  on  the  Increase — Peach  Situation  Clearing — Co¬ 
ops  Discontinue — Pears  Moving  Well — Good  Movement  of 
Peas — Much  Salmon  Coming  in — Over-fishing  a  Real  Danger — 
Pineapple  Canners  Running  Heavily — Boost  in  Freight  Rates 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Aug.  15,  1935. 

A  CTIVE — More  activity  is  in  evidence  in  the  local 
canned  foods  market  than  in  the  past  several 
/  \  weeks,  with  fruits  coming  in  for  added  attention, 

now  that  costs  are  more  definitely  known.  Opening 
prices  on  new  pack  peaches  and  pears  have  not  been 
announced  as  yet  by  the  large  operators,  but  some  of 
the  smaller  packers  have  come  out  with  lists.  Alaska 
red  salmon,  off  the  market  for  several  weeks,  is  again 
being  offered  and  this  is  coming  in  for  considerable 
attention. 

PEACHES — The  California  canning  peach  situation 
is  clearing  rapidly  and  packing  is  getting  under  way, 
with  costs  fairly  well  settled.  Fruit  is  being  purchased 
in  quantities  at  $30  a  ton,  as  against  a  price  of  $40 


suggested  by  growers,  and  one  of  $25  proposed  by 
canners.  There  have  been  reports  of  contracts  made 
at  a  higher  price  than  $30,  but  these  seem  difficult  to 
verify.  Some  of  the  smaller  canners  who  came  out 
early  in  the  season  with  prices  based  on  $20  fruit  have 
been  compelled  to  revise  their  lists  and  these  are  now 
about  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  opening.  Directors  of 
the  recently  reorganized  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers,  announced  during  the  week  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  would  discontinue  its  cooperative  canning  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  1935  season  and  suggested  that  this  policy 
would  probably  be  adhered  to  in  the  future.  This  move 
is  considered  as  going  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problems  that  have  vexed  the  association  in  the  past, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  its  relations  with  com¬ 
mercial  canners.  The  announcement  says  that  the 
association  has  received  from  “reliable  commercial 
canners  sufficient  encouragement  to  feel  assured  that 
they  can  dispose  of  the  large  cling  peach  tonnage  under 
its  control  upon  terms  of  payment  which  will  return  to 
its  grower  members  earlier  and  more  substantial  pay¬ 
ments  than  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  several 
years.” 

The  canning  operations  of  the  cooperative  were 
started  several  years  ago  as  an  experiment  and  a  pro¬ 
test  against  what  the  old  directors  considered  unfair 
treatment  from  some  of  the  commercial  canners.  The 
new  directors  under  the  reorganization  feel  that  they 
can  accomplish  more  for  the  members  by  giving  more 
attention  to  selling  the  tonnage  than  by  competing  with 
canners.  The  cooperative  has  also  discontinued  its 
canning  arrangements  with  several  other  canners  and 
is  again  strictly  an  organization  of  growers. 

PEARS — There  has  been  quite  a  satisfactory  move¬ 
ment  of  pears  of  late,  with  prices  a  little  firmer  since 
early  reports  of  a  light  crop  have  been  confirmed.  Early 
shipments  to  the  fresh  fruit  markets  have  brought 
good  prices  and  growers  do  not  seem  to  be  especially 
anxious  to  make  contracts  with  canners,  except  at 
what  canners  consider  prohibitive  prices.  Some  new 
pack  pears  are  being  offered  in  the  Northwest  at  $1.45 
and  $1.65,  respectively  for  No.  2^2  standards  and 
choice,  with  No.  10s  from  $5.00  to  $5.50. 

PEAS — The  California  Packing  Corporation  reports 
a  good  movement  on  peas,  with  the  canning  season  now 
at  an  end.  Short  deliveries  will  be  made  on  Mid-Wests, 
but  there  has  been  a  splendid  pack  made  in  Utah,  where 
the  quality  is  better  than  ever.  Growing  conditions 
were  ideal  for  peas  this  season  in  Utah,  resulting  In  a 
fine  product.  Improved  grading  technique,  in  which 
moisture  content  and  the  like  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  aided  materially  in  making  a  quality  pack. 

SALMON — New  pack  salmon  is  coming  out  of 
Alaska  in  quantities,  receipts  at  Pacific  Coast  ports 
amounting  to  as  much  as  a  half  a  million  cases  some 
weeks.  The  pack  of  pinks  is  proving  larger  than  was 
the  case  last  year  or  the  year  before  to  a  corresponding 
date,  but  that  of  chums  is  rather  less.  The  output  of 
reds,  of  course,  is  limited.  Some  new  pack  pinks  have 
been  sold  at  $1  a  dozen,  but  $1.05  is  the  established 
price,  but  one  or  two  operators  selling  for  less.  The 
California  Packing  Corporation,  which  has  been  out 
of  the  market  on  Alaska  red  salmon  for  several  weeks, 
is  offering  its  Del  Monte  and  Alaska  Packers  Associa- 
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tion  brands  for  immediate  shipment  at  $2.25.  It  is 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  opening  price 
and  is  not  for  deferred  shipment. 

OVER-FISHING — A  warning  that  California’s  mac¬ 
kerel  industry  is  endangered  by  the  very  heavy  catches 
being  made  this  year,  has  been  issued  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  division  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  The  division  reports  that  the  catch 
at  San  Pedro  is  running  about  three  times  that  of  last 
year,  when  the  catch  amounted  to  10,000,000  pounds. 
Over-development  of  fishing  equipment  may  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  supply  of  both  mackerel  and  sardines, 
report  fisheries  experts.  Most  of  the  canning  of  mac¬ 
kerel  is  being  done  at  San  Pedro,  the  fish  being  scarce 
at  Monterey  and  San  Diego. 

PINEAPPLE — Pineapple  canneries  at  Honolulu,  T. 
H.,  have  been  operating  on  a  24-hour  schedule  of  late 
and  a  pack  of  about  10,000,000  cases  will  be  made  this 
season,  according  to  present  plans.  The  output  of 
canned  pineapple  juice  will  be  stepped  up  to  about 
2,500,000  cases. 

FREIGHTS — Intercostal  steamship  companies  oper¬ 
ating  out  of  Pacific  ports  have  worked  out  a  tentative 
scale  for  new  rates  on  both  eastbound  and  westbound 
traffic.  The  readjustments  will  consist  mostly  of  in¬ 
creases,  these  averaging  about  10  per  cent.  Tentative 
proposals  include  a  boost  in  canned  foods  and  dried 
fruits,  the  former  from  46  V2  cents  a  hundred  to  51V:> 
cents,  and  the  latter  from  561/2  cents  to  61 1/2  cents. 

OLIVES — Olive  growers  from  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  met  recently  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and 
organized  the  California  Olive  Growers’  Protective 
League.  The  organization  will  carry  on  service  and 
protective  activities  and  will  not  attempt  to  pool 
growers’  olives.  The  officers  are  T.  F.  Hornung,  Oro- 
ville,  president:  H.  E.  Hutchins,  Terra  Bella,  vice- 
president,  and  D.  L.  Kieffer,  San  Francisco,  secretary. 
J.  J.  Hoey,  for  years  manager  of  the  California  Olive 
Association,  has  been  made  general  manager.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  opened  in  San  Francisco,  September  1. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

BEANS 

SELIGMAN,  MO.,  August  12,  1935— Crop  is  a  total 
failure  due  to  hot,  dry  weather. 

CABBAGE 

FRANKSVILLE,  WIS.,  August  12,  1935— Acreage 
75  per  cent  as  compared  with  1934.  Have  had  several 
rains  and  crop  looking  fine. 

FRUITS 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  July  31,  1935  —  Berries:  Just 
finished  packing  loganberries,  black  raspberries,  red 
raspberries  and  youngberries.  Red  raspberries  and 
black  raspberries  were  about  50  per  cent  of  normal; 
loganberries  and  youngberries  about  65  per  cent.  Esti¬ 
mate  that  packs  in  Oregon  and  Washington  will  not 
average  over  the  above  percentages  as  compared  to  last 
year. 


Cherries:  Just  finished  packing  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
black  cherries  and  red  sour  cherries.  The  Royal  Anne’s 
were  about  50  per  cent  of  normal,  the  black  about  25 
per  cent  of  normal,  and  the  red  sour  pitted  a  good 
normal  crop.  Our  guess  is  that  a  little  larger  tonnage 
of  red  sour  pitted  were  packed  this  year  as  compared 
to  last  year. 


There  is  still  time  to  install  a 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Price  Now  $S. 00  Formerly  $10.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  |Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% .  t2.B6 

Peeled,  No.  2^ .  ....~- 

Large,  No.  2% .  t2.6B 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.16  . 

Lanre,  No.  2 .  2.20  . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  ...... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  . .  ........ 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 46  . 

No.  2%  . .  .80  - 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stan.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .57^4  t.60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.80  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  3.76  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  7-72^2 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  73.50 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  . 

No.  10  . 6.75  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  6.26  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85  . 

No.  10  . 4.25  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 76  *77^4 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 65  . 

BEETS* 

Baby  No.  2 .  1-30  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  21/2 .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Cut,  No.  2(4 .  1-00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 86  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  5.75  . 

ShoepeK,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 92t/{j . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  »„.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72l^  7-90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  -  .70  - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . ^.76 

Fancy,  No.  2..„........~~....~......~ . 80  __ 

No.  10  - 4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2................~~~ .  ....... 

No.  10  . . — 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  71.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  - . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  71.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  ........ 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s .  .62^ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 75  7.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70  7.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.50  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75  . 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70  . 

PUMPKIN* 

SUndard,  No.  2^ _  .76  _ 

No!  io"‘Z!.'Z.™!Zl'Z!!Z!!I!!!I!!!!  Y.n  ZZ. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_« . . .  — 

No.  2\^  . 70  7.80 

No.  3  . . . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  71.00 

No!  ioZ..!!........!.Z^^^^  "Oo  .......! 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2V> . 95  7.100 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  73.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2 . ; . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  2%  . 86  7.80 

No.  3  . 95  7.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

F.  0»  B.  Factory .  3.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 37%  7.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 37% . 

No.  2  . 57% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 57%  7.60 

No.  2%  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 80  . 

No.  3  . 96  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  7.92% 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.50  72.65 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 37% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  . 

No.  10  . 6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  71.50 

Fancy  .  tl.80 

Choice  .  2.00  71.60 

.Standard,  No.  10 .  6.75  75.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50  71.37% 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  71.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  71.66 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

STConds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . .  . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  75.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.10  71.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90  71.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  71.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  71.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  76.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . ""  !.""" 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  5.50  !......! 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . ".".'!! 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . !!!!  !"!!!” 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  !!!!!!!! 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  72.46 

No.  10s  .  8.50  78.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

.45  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

.  72.10 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  9.  . 

7K 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

74-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

.  76.60 

.  73.26 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

1.10  . 

3.75  . 

74-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 

.  71.95 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.vlichigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water . . 

No.  2,  Preserred...........— _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2..„ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Standard,  4  oz.. 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  os...... 


1.00  . 

1.10  71.10 

1.86  . 

2.10  72.10 


2.50  71.75 
.  72.00 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1., 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


1-42% . 

1.55  . 

1.17% . 

1.17  71.C5 

.80  . 

2.92% . 

1.85  . 

1.10  71.00 
1.22% . 


1.10  71.10 
1.15  71.16 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice. . 

No.  2  Juice................... 

No.  6  Juice..-......—.-.- 


.60  . 

1.12%71.00 

3.60  . 

.66  _ 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.25  73.16 

74  Oil,  keys .  3.60  73.46 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  73.80 

■Ki  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86  72.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’8 .  3.06  72.76 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %3  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86  . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  74s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  . 1 .  4.50  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.00  . 

Yellow,  74s,  Fancy .  4.16  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  6.26  76.00 

Yellow,  Is  . 11.60  — - 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space, 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  , 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep, 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


OH,  HOW  I  MISS  YOU  TONIGHT 

“I  tell  you  we  can’t  have  those  horrid  things  in  this 
house!” 

“Oh,  but  darling,  I  miss  the  old  cuspidors.” 

“You  always  did;  that’s  why  I  don’t  want  them 
around.” 

“Now  that  we’re  married.  I’ll  never  look  at  another 
woman  as  long  as  I  live.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will.  I’m  bringing  my  mother  to  live 
with  us.” 

SO  WHAT? 

Math  Prof. — Now,  if  I  subtract  25  from  37,  what’s 
the  difference? 

Little  Willie — Yeah!  That’s  what  I  say.  Who 
cares  ? 

“No,  I  won’t  marry  you.  Why,  you  couldn’t  even 
keep  me  in  handkerchiefs.” 

“Say  you  aren’t  going  to  have  a  cold  all  your  life, 
are  you?” 

OFF  THE  AIR! 

“Mother,  I’ve  got  to  take  my  saxophone  act  off  the 
air.  The  radio  company’s  against  profanity.” 

“Yes,  but  son,  you  never  swear.” 

“No,  but  apparently  all  the  listeners  do,” 

ANYTHING  TO  PLEASE 

Doctor :  “Your  master  is  decidedly  better,  Thompson, 
but  very  irritable.  He  must  not  be  thwarted.” 

Butler:  “He  expressed  a  desire  to  wring  my  neck, 
sir.” 

Doctor :  “Well — er — humor  him.” 

THOUGHTFUL 

Lover  (eloping  with  his  adored)  :  “How  much  is  the 
fare ?” 

Taxi  Driver :  “That’s  all  right,  sir.  The  young  lady’s 
father  settled  all  that!” 

A  SHARP  LOT,  DOWN  MAINE 

“Gimme  an  all-day  sucker,”  the  youngster  demanded 
of  the  candy  man. 

He  was  handed  one. 

“Looks  kind  of  small,”  remarked  the  youth  looking 
at  it  doubtfully. 

“Yeah,  the  days  are  getting  shorter.” 

“Our  ice  cream  can’t  be  beat.” 

“No?  Well,  just  watch  me  give  it  a  licking!” 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTESt,  for  Chain  Deyices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parins  Machines.  See  Parinn  Mach. 
AsparaEUS  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  PickinE. 

Planters  MfE.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  MfE.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  ScaldinE,  PicklinE,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  StrinEless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  StrinE. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cans.  Mchy.  Corp.,  CedarburE,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  MfE.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VeECtable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraEue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  CanninE,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  CanninE. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  CanninE  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  CanninE  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  CanninE  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  CorkinE  Machines.  Se«  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (CorruEated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  CorruEated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lue,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  CanninE  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  CambridEe,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  FillinE  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  ChicaEO.  HI. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continentai  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  CambridEe,  Md. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  CanE.  Mchy,  Corp.,  CedarhurE,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyora. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  R<^ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Com  Mixers  and  Agitators. 
Fillers. 


See  Corn  Cooker 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Elte. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimora. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continnons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hsmettc- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrap.  See  Syraping  M^tcn 
FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfn. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  *&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Oanners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KCTTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Hew-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,_  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  BIACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlnaa, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Tsrpe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coua. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  &  STORAGE 

Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co..  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ses 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  l^eans,  if  desired. 

JPrfces  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, WIVA 


KING. ..FOR  A  DAY! 

"KING  TOMATO! "..PEER  of  all  the  products  of  field  and 
garden.  Surpassing  in  nutriment  and  flavor . .  but  KING 
for  just  a  DAY!  •  You  Canners  know  and  name  that  day 
. .  and  then  . .  it's  PACK  or  SPOIL!  •  Ripe  crops  that  quickly 
"cross  the  line"  betwixt  worth  and  waste,  demand  a 
READY  canning  program  and  the  watchword  "CANS  ON 
HAND!"  •  Packers  familiar  with  our  production  facilities 
. .  our  ever-ready  deliver/  program  from  stocks  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio . .  realize  their  fortu¬ 
nate  position  in  "hurry  times"  .  .in  fact,  any  time!  •  Those 
who  have  yet  to  test  our  CANS  and  SERVICE  schedule, 
are  invited  into  a  new  era  of  satisfaction. 

•  CANS  ON  TIME  .  .  .  REDUCE  the  WASTE  LINE 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  'Inc.’ 

FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  C  a  n  m  a  k  e  r  s 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  .  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE  *811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


